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Lory Joun Russe has at last fairly warned the country, that, in 
as far as the chief Ministerial measures are concerned, the present 
session of Parliament is to be abortive. The House of Commons 
meton Wednesday ; and on Thursday Lord Joun proposed, that 
after the 14th of May, Government business should have an 
additional day of precedence— namely, on Thursdays —leaving 
only Tuesdays open for Members unconnected with the Govern- 
ment to bring forward motions. This arrangement was declared 
to be necessary if bills were to be sent up to the Peers in time for 
discussion before the prorogation. The House, however, was 
averse to the concession. Mr, Goutsurn reproached Ministers 
with negligence in the conduct of public business. Mr. Humes 
intimated that Ministers themselves did not intend to bring for- 
ward the measures of which they had given notice. Sir Rospert 
Pszi resisted an encroachment which might become a bad pre- 
eedent; and could not understand why, if they were so much 
-sed for time, so very eager to carry their bills iato the Upper 
‘ouse, Ministers had delayed the introduction of their Irish Tithe 
measure, which was now put off from the 30th of April to the 
Mth of May. Lord Jonn Russgx replied, that to suit the con- 
venience of Trish Members, the 30th of April would be given to 
the third reading of the Poor Bill. He withdrew his motion; but 
took the opportunity of informing the House, that the consequence 
of its fuilure would be, that “measures of great importance would 
pass that House in the middle of July; they would be at once re- 
jected in the other House; and then it would be a matter of 
triumphant boast with honourable Members, that they had so 
obstructed the progress Lad legislation that they had the happiness 
to say the Government had not been able to effect any thing.” 

No doubt, the Opposition wld be apt to chuckle at the ex- 
pa of Ministerial iuefficiency: it will certainiy advance Sir 
RoBeRT PELs objects, to exhibit the first session of the Mg - 
Bourne Parliameut as a session of Whig blunders and failures ; 
it will greatly damage, and assist in ruining, the publie men 
whom he desires safely and permanently to supplant. But it 
May occur to persons not leagued with the Tory Opposition, to 
ask Lord Joun Russews. how it happened, that with three nights 
out of every five at his disposal, the Ministeria! measures were 
hot got through the Commons till the midd!e of July, or disposed 
ofin some other way? Before he is entitled to charge the miser- 
able results of the session on the refusal of the Opposition to 
give him unprecedented privileges, he must prove that he had pre- 
Viously made the best use of the time at his disposal. The factis, 
that the Minister bas. had unusual facilities for the despatch of 
business, Itis not true, as his newspapers have pretended, that 
fietious opposition has done much to retard the work of the ses- 
sion. Ou the contrary, there has been nothing like a systematic op- 
Position, CrHartes Fox, with five-and-thirty Members, was more 
troublesome to Pirr, than PEL with bis three hundred bas been 
toRusseut, The Civil List Bull was carried almost by acclama- 
tion. The Canada Bill experienced but trifling resistance ; aud 
the entire time of the House for as long 2 period as the Wiig 
Mister chose to require was granted for the carrying of that 
ory measure. The Irish Poor Bill is the ouly measure that bas 

N carefully diseus-ed; and there wes no factious opposition to 
that bill. Meanwhile, the discussions on petitions bave been 
strie:|s prohibited—one of the “ Reform ” innovations; and the 
Privilege of moving amendments on the Order of the Day ecur- 
tailed for Ministerial convenience. But then, we had Mr. Grots’s 
Motion on the Ballot, Sir Witttam Moceswortu’s on the Colo- 
Mes, Lord Exiot's on Spanish policy—all obstructing the course 

ernment bills. Grant this, aud what does it amount to? 

t of four months, it will be found that scarcely two weeks have 

Y occupied with these discussions, and others disagreeable to 
men in ottice, 


So much for past hindrances. Now, what was Lord Joun’s 
plan for making good the lost time? What was that mighty 
effort, the defeat of which by the Opposition is to cause the lament~ 
able consequences described by the Ministerial leader? It was 
simply a proposal that ¢hree days more of priority should be at 
his disposal, than there are under the present regulations,—éhree 
days, because on one of his four Thursdays, there will be a Birth- 
day Drawing-room, and “no House.” Trick, trick, is legibly 
written on the whole affair. It must have occurred to Lord Jong 
Russzxu that “factious Tories" and busy Liberal Members 
would alike object to his motion: and most submissively he sur 
rendered, having first put in a claim to be allowed to enter it te 
his own credit in the account of pretences. It is intended to 
found much on the refusal of the three days. The read 
Chronicle had its cue, and asserted that the Tories had 
“themselves answerable for the possible postponement of im- 
portant public questions until late in the session.” “At all 
events,” it added, “‘ Ministers will not be to blame. The public 
will put the saddle on the right horse.” Lord Joun and his 
journalist are well matched; but we question whether many 
beyond the pale of “ black is white,” will yield to the belief, that 
the failure of the great measures of the session is attributable to 
the refusal of the House of Commons to give Government 
business the precedence in three Thursdays ia May—three days 
out of seven or eight months! 

After Lord Joun Russxtu's prophecy, (the accomplishment of 
which so greatly depends upon himself,) it is a farce to bestow 
time or talk upon the Government bills which are to be passed by 
the Commons “ in the middle of July.” Let them be shelved at 
once. The Minister has declared that this course will be taken 
without ceremony by the Lords. Wherefore, then, annoy the 
Commons, or the public, with the trumpery? Let the Estimates 
be passed, the rest of the routine matters doubled up, and Parlia- 
ment be prorogued in a month. 

The other proceedings of the Commons require little notice 
here. Mr. Sergeant Tatrourp's Copyright Bill was read a 
second time on Wednesday, by a very slender majority. The de- 
bate will be perused with some interest; not diminished by the abe 
sence of party politics, although there were abundant indications 
ofviterary partisanship. Our remarks on the debate and the sub- 
ject, in some detail, will be found in a subsequent page. 

Two bills for the Regulation of Prisons, and the erection of a 
sort of Penitentiary for Juvenile Offenders in the Isle of Wight, 





were brought in by the Home Secretary. The highest praise 
they received was—‘the measures are good as far as they go;" 
but nobody seemed satisfied with the Minisierial nibbling at this 
subject of urgent and increasing importance. One point deserves 
especial notice. Mr. Hawes complained that the main sugges- 
tions of the Select Committee on Prisons were not attended to— 
that no new place of confinement was to be constructed on an im- 
proved system. Lord Jonn Russkiu pleaded poverty—where 
was the money to come from? He could not call upon the 
country to pay for a prison in London, and the City could not be 
expected to build one: so there is to be none. But if it is ad- 
mitted that there ought to be such an establishment, then,. from 
one quarter or from another, it is incumbent upon the Govern- 
ment to find the means—at all events, to propose them. When 
the Estimates are to be voted for the Army and Navy, there is 
always money forthcoming. The country is rich enough to pay 
scandalous pensions. When the Civil List was voted, the Whig 
officials said nothing about want of money. Why, supposing the 
Model Prison should cost 250,000/. (not a very low estimate,) the 
extra 10,000/. a year above the Civil List of Wittiam the Fourth, 
voted without demur to Queen Victorta, would pay the interest 
of the investme.t at 4 per cent. 

The Committee on Joint Stock Banks was reappointed. Part 
of its duties will be to consider the renewal of the charter of the 
Bank of Ireland. This is a question which excites much interest 
in Ireland, where the Bank is not popular. Mr. Sprine Ricsg is 
vehemently suspected of baving some understanding with the 
Bauk, not with the community. A large bouus, in this period of 
financial deficiency, wight have some influence with the Chan- 
cellor of the kxchequer. 

Mr. Warp has brought in a bill for regulating the Sewers of the 
Metropolis, We trust that he is prepared for strenuous opposi- 
tion from a powerful body of men, yeleped Commissioners of 
Sewers: he has put his fingers into a hornet’s nest, but be will 
not care for a few sharp stings. 

The County Courts Bill, one of the few Govern 
which we could honestly approve of, has been ine 
poued. Mr. Packineton of Worcestershire, no diypt 
the sentiments of country gentlemen and Magistragés 

expressed alarm, aud asked for delay: which Lord 
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readily granted. If the measure pass at all in the Commons, it 
will be towards “ the middle of July,” and be “at once rejected 
by the Lords.” 





The intelligence from France this week does not present any 
thing novel or interesting. No decision on the Five per Cent. 
question has been come to by the Chamber of Deputies. 


A movement has occurred in the North of Spain, which may 
be productive of important consequences. MurraGaray, a man 
about thirty years of age, of good family and education, owning 
extensive iron mines, and formerly attached to General Qugsapa, 
has raised the standard of independence in the Basque Provinces, 
and issued the following proclamation to the Navarrese and Gui- 
‘puscoans— 

“ During the last five years, desolation and death have been hovering over 
‘our country. The blood shed in our fields is that of our brave brethren, who, 
seduced and deceived by intriguers, are fighting for a prince whose rights to 
the crown of Spain are extremely doubtful. What do you require? What 
are you contending for? For whom? ‘Peace and our privileges ’"—such ought 
fo be our sole desire. Let the ambitious who covet the throne conquer it by 
#hemeelves. 

“Navarre and the Basque Provinces, united by so many ties of friendship, 
blood, habits, and liberal institutions, are from this day independent. From this 
moment we shall no longer be the slaves of wretches, accustomed to‘;command as 
masters, and to enrich themselves at the expense of the poor. 

“‘Toarms! Independence forever! Peace! Liberty! Obedience to the 
new authorities! 

** The Commander-General and Chief of the Independence, 

6 MURRAGARAY. 

 Verastegui, 1838.” 

Murracaray had 400 men under him on the 18th instant, 
mostly persons connected with wealthy and noble families. His 
band had taken an oath to separate themselves from Don Cartos, 
whom they denounced as the author of the desolation of their 
eountry. A body of Carlists under General Irurr1 had attacked 
Murracaray, but were repulsed; and it was deemed probable 
that a union of the Northern Provinces with a Junta at Veras- 
tegui would be established. The military operations in other 
provinces have lately been favourable to the Queen. 





Letters from Hamburg mention, that the disaffection of the 
King of Prussia’s Catholic subjects, especially in the Grand 
Dutchy of Posen, was becoming more formidable. A proclama- 
tion by the King assures the people of his resolution to protect 
their religious rights, and reproves the evil-minded persons who 
have produced discontent. Not trusting, however, to admonition 
and promises, the Prussian Government had marched large bodies 
of troops into the Grand Dutchy. 





New York papers to the 2d instant, received this week, bring 
intelligence from Canada. In the Upper Province, the trials of 
prisoners engaged in the late treasonable disturbances had com- 
menced. SuTHERLAND, who was nicknamed General, was first 
brought before a court-martial. In prison he attempted suicide, 
but did not succeed: this circumstance had stopped the proceed- 
ings. Among the papers which fell into the “a of the Govern- 
ment, is a letter from Roperr Nguson to a Mr. Ryan, dated 
25th February, and detailing the particulars of an extensive insur- 
rection in both the Canadas, to be carried into effect by Mac- 
KENZIE, NELSON, and others. What ground of success the 
plotters had to rest upon, does not appear; and no serious attempt 
was made to execute the scheme. NxLSON accuses Papineau of 
having deserted his party, as soon as he found the privileges of 
the French seigneurs would be endangered by the success of the 
insurrection. 

Among the “British” party in Lower Canada, it was feared 
that the Government in England would lean too much towards 
the French “traitors,” and not duly appreciate ¢hezr “ loyalty.” 
A letter in the Morning Chronicle, dated at Montreal on the 26th 
March, states that the French have been emboldened by the 
accounts from England— 

“ At this moment, things are pretty quiet here; although it is very evident 
that people’s minds are in a very unsettled state, and it requires but a slight 
eause to putal} in a blaze again. The French are sullen and dissatisfied: since 
they perceive from the news from England the great sympathy felt for them, 
they are becoming more bold, and many of the most violent of the lower orders 
say, ‘ We are put down for the present, but it is not over yet,’ and frequently 
shout, when excited, ‘ Vive Papineau!’ It is melancholy to read the debates 
in Parliament, and the editorial remarks in papers of all shades of politics. To 
us here, who were present and saw the whole conduct of the Rebel party, it 
would appear as if Britain wanted to get rid of her colonies. They talk of 
doing justice to all parties: we never asked for more. But then, to speak of 

‘otection to the Rebels and their rights and institutions, while those of the 
a inhabitants are scarcely hinted at, is too bads and will have a bad 
tendency.” 

A despatch from Sir Francis Heap to Mr. Fox, British Am- 
bassador at Washington, on the conduct of the Americans, has 
appeared in the journals of the Union. In tone and style, the 

ument is on a par with Governor Heap’s messages to his 
Parliament. He accuses the American Government and officers 
of insincerity in their professions of a desire to preserve neutra- 
‘lity, and attributes to the Americans on the frontier every dispo- 
sition to quarrel with the British. 


The Morning Chronicle mentions, as the latest news from St. 
Lucia, Governor Bunsury’s proclamation prohibiting the use of 
the Frenclr language in the courts of the island, the substance of 
which appeared in the Spectator two weeks since. 














Vebates and Proceedings in Parliament, ‘ 
Tue Corraignt E111. 


At. the meeting of the House of Commons, on Wednesd 
ber of. petitions, some for, and others against the Copyright 
presented ; after which, Mr. Sergeant Tatrourp moved th 
reading of the bill. He began by observing, that on a similar 
sion last year, he found it unnecessary to offer a single remark, fr 
scarcely @ trace then appeared of the opposition to the measure w ich 
has great gathered aroundit. He did not, however, regret the full dj 
sion of which there was now the prospect ; and he desired the g 
of the bill only if it should be found, on the fullest discussion that i 
will serve the cause of intellect in its noblest and most expanded se: . 
He would narrow the controversy of the evening, by stating ston 
what he regarded as the principle of the bill, contradistinguished from 
matters of mere detail— 

‘‘ That principle is, that the present term of copyright is muc 
for the ateriament of that juatiog which society sag pe ng A nie ~ 
those, few though they be, whose reputation is of slow growth and of q Y 
character. Whether that term shall be extended from its present len b to 
sixty years, or to some intermediate period—whether it shall commence at the 
death of the author, or at the date of the first publication—in what manner it 
shall be reckoned in the cases of works given to the world in portions—arg 

uestions of detail on which I do not think the House are to-night required to 

ecide. So, the prohibition of extracts made merely for the extractor’s gai 
whieh, however, is merely declaratory of the present law—of unauthor; 
abridgments, which is new—and some provisions which were introduced 
merely from an anxiety to protect subsisting interests—obviously fall into the 
same class. On the one hand, I do not ask honourable'Members to vote for 
the second reading merely because they think there are gome uncertainties ip 
the law of copyright which it is desirable -to remove, -or-some-minor-defegyy 
which they are prepared to remedy. On the other hand, Impould entreat them 
not to reject this bill on account of any objections to its ‘mere details, but ay 
they may think the legalized property. of authors.sufficiently prolonged ang 
secured, or requiring a substantial extension, to oppose or to support it.” 

It was decided by Lord Mansfield and a large majority of the Judges, 
that the right of authors to perpetual copyright was sanctioned by the 
common law, and only taken away by the statute of Anne, which 
limited it to a certain number of years. He would not, however, in. 
sist upon that legal point; neither would he enter into controveny 
with those who regarded the claim of authors as baseless, because the 
property they created, wholly from within, became the means of mecha: 
nical enjoyment to printers and of speculation to publishers. He 
would adopt an intermediate course, and inquire whether a fair medium 
between the two extremes had not been chosen— 

** What is to be said in favour of the line now drawn, except that it exists. 
and bears an antiquity commencing in 1814? Is there any magic in the term 
of twenty-eight years? Is there any conceivable principle of justice which 
bounds the right, if the author survives that term, by the limit of his natural 
life? As far as expediency shall prevail, as far as the welfare of those for whom 
it is the duty and the wish of the dying author to provide, may be regarded by 
Parliament; the period of his death is precisely that when they will most need 
the worldly comforts which the property in his work would confer. And, a 
far as analogy may govern, the very attribute which induces us to regard with 
pride the works of intellect is, that they survive the mortal course of those who 
framed them—that they are akin to what is deathless. Why should that quality 
render them worthless to those in whose affectionate remembrance their author 
still lives, while they attest a nobler immortality? Indeed, among the op 
nents of this measure, it is ground of cavil that it is proper to take the death of 
the author as a starting point for the period it adds to its right. It is urged as 
absurd, that even the extent of this distant period should be affected by the 
accident of death; and yet those who thus argue are content to support the 
system which makes that accident the final boundary at which the living efficacy 
of authorship,for the advantage of its professors ceases.” 

He.agreed that the extension of time would benefit but one author 
out of five/hundred ; he admitted that he was legislating for the five 
hundredth case? Why not ?— 

‘* It is the great prize which out of the five hundred risks genius and goodnew 
win. It is the benefit that can only be achieved by that which has stood the 
test of time; of that which is essentially true and pure; of that which has 
survived spleen, criticism, envy, and the changing fashions of the world, 
Grahted that only one author in five hundred attain this end, does it not invite 
many to attempt it, and impress on literature itself a visible mark of perma- 
nence and of dignity? The writers who attain it, will necessarily belong to 
two classes,—one class consisting of authors who have laboured to create the 
taste which should appreciate and reward them ; and only attain that reputa 
tion which brings with it a p iary recomy , just as the term for which 
that reward is held out to them wanes. Is it unjust in this case, which is that of 
Wordsworth, now in the evening of life and in the dawn of his fame, to allow 
the author to share in the remuneration society tardily awards him? _The other 
class are those who, like Sir Walter Scott, have combined the art of ministet~ 
ing to immediate delight with that of outlasting successive races of imitators 
and rivals, who do receive a large actual amount of recompense, but whose ac 
cumulating compensation is stopped when it most should increase. Now, 
surely, as to them the question is not what remuneration is sufficient in the 
judgment of the Legislature to repay for certain benefactions to society; but 
i ana having won the splendid reward, our laws shall permit the winner to 
enjoy it?” 

It had been said bya great publisher, ‘the pioneer of the noble army 
of publishers, booksellers, printers, and bookbinders who are array 
against the bill,” that the case of Sir Walter Scott was an pts 
lection, for that he had during his life derived an ample revenue {rom 
his writings. But the question was not one of reward, but of justice— 

“ How would this gentleman approve of the application of a similar rule to 
his own honest gains? From small beginnings this very publisher has, in 
fair and honourable course of trade, I doubt not, acquired a splendid — 
amassed by the sale of works the property of the public—of works ¥ 
authors have gone to their repose, from the fevers, the disappointments, . x ol 
jealousies which await a life of literary toil. Woo grudges it to him? W 
doubts his title to retain it? Aod yet this gentleman’s fortune 18 rire 
farthing of it—so much taken from the public in the sense of the ars cnet 
argument ; it is all profit on books bought by that public, the accumu eon" in 
pence, which, if he had sold his books without prefit, would have pec wap ors 
the pockets of the buyers. On what principle is Mr. Tegg to retain W toil? 
denied to Sir Walter? Is it the claim of superior merit? is it pe “7 
is it larger public service? His course, I doubt vot, has been that of Lage = 
laborious tradesman; but what has been its anxieties compared to thie stu ae 
dous labour, the sharp agonies of him whose deadly aluance with capes 
traders whose members oppose me now, and whose vobie resolunon to — 
the severest integrity with the loftiest genius brought him to 4 prem 
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er abish by the operation of the law, extends its chilliness even 
graves a ie tahoure ~ deprives them of the living efficacy to assist 
to the ae he has Jeft to mourn for him. Let any man contemplate that 
these Who! Je of which the affecting record has just been completed, and turn 
Loar ae acle of one who had once rejoiced in the rapid creation of a 
from characters glowing from his brain, and stamped with individuality for 
ei ing the: fibres of the mind till the exercise which was delight be- 
sever ware —-girdiDg himself to the mighty task of achieving his deliverance 
eamne tor load which pressed upon him, and with brave endeavour Lut ee 
from toe taro to the toil till his faculties gave way, the pen fell frem his han 
the unmarked paper, and the silent tears of half-conscious childhood fell 
it—to some prosperous bookseller in his country-house, calculating the 
— h of the time (too swiftly accelerated) when he should be uble to pub- 
for his own gain those works, fatal to life, and then tell me if we are to 
B® the reward to the effort, where is the justice of the bookseller’s 
fi ”» 
He did not believe that the extension of the copyright term would 
cause fewer books to be printed, or oppose the diffusion of know- 
«| believe that the existence of the copyright, even of that five hundredth 
would not enhance the price of the fortunate work ; for the author or the 
“pookeller who enjoys the monopoly, as it is called, is enabled to supply the article 
h cheaper rate when a single press is required to print all the copies 
for sale, instead of the presses and establishments of competing publish- 
. qra; and I believe a —— oe = editions of wiser pa works > ——- 
there is copyright, with those in which there is none, would confirm the trut 
the inference.” 
= was not fair to quote the‘ease of Clarendon’s History against him ; 
for where was the i aes the motives and acts of a ps 
having no personal stimulus or interest except to retain what is 
scot to their own power, and those of a number of individual 
rietors? The effect of enhancing the price of the five hundredth 
or five thousandth book, would actually, it seemed, be “a heavy blow 
and great Semana — some —_- the energies of pub- 
lishers, and make Paternoster Low a desert— 

“Why, Sir, the same apprehension was entertained in 1813, when the pub- 
fishers sought to obtain the extension of copyright, for their own advantage 
to %B years. The printers then dreaded the effect of the prolonged mono- 

jy: they petitioned against the bill, and they succeeded in delaying it 

aeesion. And surely they had poe > greater pepe in reg terrors, 
for in proportion as the period at which the contemplated extension begins is 

i its effects must be indistinct and feeble. Fewer books, of course, will 
ore 9 years than 14; the act of 1814 operated on the ae number, if at 
all; and has experience justified the fears which the publishers then laughed to 
scorn? has the number of books diminished since then? has the price of 
books been enhanced? has the demand for the labour of printers or book- 
‘binders slackened since then? have the profits of the bookseller failed? I 
eed no Committee of inquiry to omens — — ar er - gre 

ive of the issue. We all know that books have multiplied; that the 
am in which the works of high pretension were first enshrined have 
vanished; and while the prices paid for copyright have been far higher than in 
former time, the proprietors of these copyrights have found it more profit- 
shi to publish ina cheap than in a costly form. Will authors, or the children 
of authors, be more obstinate—less able to appreciate and = - na pe 
of the agee—more apprehensive of too large a circulation, when both will be im- 
by other sole than those of pane to seek the largest scaie; the first 
Phe impulse of blameless vanity or love of fame, the last by the affection 
and the pride with which they must regard the living thoughts of a parent 
taken from this world, finding their way through every variety of life, and 
cherished by unnumbered minds, which will bless his memory ? ” 

The opposition of the publishers he held to be the most powerful 
argument on the part of the public in —- of rs —— = nr) 
right. If publishers had ground to complain, the public could have 
none— 

“The objection supposes that the works would be sold at something more 
than the price of the materials, the workmanship, and a fair profit on the out- 
lay, if the copyright be continued to the author, and, of course, also supposes 
that works of which the copyright has expired are sold without profit beyond 
Ya charges—that, in fact, the author’s Byareie gain —_ he ay es 
t) ublic loss) | Where then does the publisher interfere? Is the trut 
ey that the usage of the publishing trade at this moment oo prolongs 

monopoly by a mutual understanding of its members, and that besides the 
term of 28 tbe which the peblinker ‘hes bought and paid for, he has some- 
thing more? is it a conventional copyright that is in danger? is the real 
par whether the author shall hereafter have the full term to dispose of, or 
hall sell a smaller term, and really assign a greater ? Now, either the pub- 
luhers have no interest in the main question, or this is that interest. If this is 
2 ~ how will the public “ry Py paying their _ eee to the 
author who created the work, instead of the gentleman who prints his name at 
the foot of the titlepage, and who will prot. his twenty-five per cent. on the 
copies he may sell? This argument applies, and, I apprehend, conclusively, to 

“as question—the justice and expediency of extending the term.” 

denied that there was any violation of faith in the retrospective 
» by which, at the expiry of the present term, the ownership 
feverted to the author; for the publishers were secured all they bar- 
6 Ps —— inconvenience might occur (he should be glad _ 
te it) where it was difficult to distinguish between the work o 
Sovather, and what the publisher had added. But supposing the in- 
venience to remain, had the publishers no consolation ?— 

“Tn the first place, they would, as the bill now stands, gain all the benefit 
Of the extension of future copyrights hereafter sold absolutely to them by the 
if , and, according to their own statement, without any advance of price. 

this benefit is small—is contingent—is nothing in five-hundred cases to one— 
poms loss in those cases in which the right will result to the author. But 

should further be recollected, that every year, as copyrights expire, adds to 
publinhe am which they may take freely. In the infancy of literature, a 
let's stock is scanty unless he pays for original composition; but as one 
preps — Aw eons, onaies, noms oanme—al of undying 

r nd certain sale—fall in; and each generation of booksellers becomes 
en by the spoils of time to which he An contributed nothing. If then, 

@ Measure which restores to the author what the bookseller has coaventionally 

ved Some inconvenience beyond the just loss of what he was never entitled 

in be incurred, is not the balance greatly in his favour? And can it be 

Sather that in any case where the properties of the publisher and of the 

's representatives are imperfect apart, either from additions to the origi- 

oe an ecoemsion o sores works falling in at different times, their 
est would unite them ?” ‘ 

and the foe” had rps attempted pay the wane ” an ong 

Scoveries of an inventor, for the purpose of showing that 

the same patent which recompensed one ought to satisfy the other, 





No doubt, there was some siwilarity in the supposed cares, but grounds 
of essential and obvious distinction— 

“ Tn cases of patent, the merits of the invention are palpable, the demand is 
usually immediate, and the recompense of the inventor, in proportion to the 
utility of his work, speedy and certain. In cases of patent, the subject is gene- 
rally one to which many minds are at once applied; the invention is often no 
more-than a step in a series of processes, the first of which being given, the 
consequence will almost certainly present itself sooner or Jater to some of these 
inquirers; and if it were not discovered this year by one, would probably be 
discovered the next by another. But who would suggest that if Shakspeare 
had not written Lear, or Richardson Clarissa, other poets or novellists would 
have invented them? In practical science every discovery is a step to some- 
thing more perfect ; and to give to the inventor of each a protracted monopoly 
would be to shut out all improvement by others. But who can improve the 
masterpieces of genius? They stand perfect, apart from all things else, self- 
sustained, the models for imitation, the sources whence rules of art take their 
origin. And if we apply the analogy of mechanical invention to literature, we 
shall find that in so far as it extends there is really in the latter no monopoly at 
all, however brief. For example, historical or critical research bears a strong 
analogy to the process of mechanical discovery, and how does the law of copy- 
right apply to the treasures it may reveal? The fact discovered, the truth ascer- 
tained becomes at once the property of mankind—to accept, to state, to reason 
on; and all that remains in the author is the style in which it is expressed. 
No one ever dreamed that to assume a position which another had discovered, 
to reject what another had proved to be fnacious, to stand on the tableland of 
recognized truth, and start from it anew, was an invasion of the author’s right. 
How earnest has been the thought, how severe the intellectual toil, by which 
the noblest speculations in the human mind and its destiny have been con- 
ducted! They are the beatings of the soul against the bars of its clay tene- 
ment, which, if ruffled in the collision, attest at once, by their strength and 
their failure, that it is destined to move in a wider sphere. And yet the pro- 
ducts of divine philosophy melt away into the intellectual atmosphere which 
they enrich, and become the dreams and the assurances of others! So that the 
law of literary property of necessity accommodates itself to the nature of its 
subject, when the work is properly a creation, leaving it preserved in its ene - 
tirety ; when it is mere discovery, rendering the essence of truth to mankind, 
and preserving nothing to its author but the form in which it is enshrined.” 

It had been said that authors themselves had no direct interest in 
this measure, and the greatest living writers had not thought it befitting 
the dignity of their cause to appear as petitioners for the boon. But 
Mr. Wordsworth had publicly declared his conviction of its justice ; 
and Mr. Lockhart had stated his apprehension that the emancipation 
of Sir Walter Scott’s estate depended on the issue. Now he would 
not legislate for those cases, but by the light of their examples. The 
instances pass away ; successive generations do successive injustice, but 
the principle of justice is eternal— 

‘“* True it is that, in many instances, if the boon be granted, the errors and 
frailties which often attend genius may render it vain; true it is that in multi- 
tudes of cases it will not operate; but we shall have given to authors and to 
readers a great lesson of justice; we shall have shown that where virtue and 
genius combine, we are ready to protect their noble offspring, and that we do not 
desire a miserable advantage at the cost of the ornaments and benefactors of the 
world. I call on each party in this House to unite in rendering this tribute to 
the minds by which even party associations are dignified—on those who antici- 
pate successive changes in society, to acknowledge their debt to those who ex- 
pand the vista of the future, and people it with goodly visions—on those who 
fondly linger on the past, and repose on time-hallowed institutions, to consider 
how much that is ennobling in their creed has been drawn from minds which 
have clothed the usages and forms they revere with the symbols of venerable- 
ness and beauty—on all, if they cannot find some common ground on which 
they may unite in drawing assurance of progressive good for the fature from 
the glories of the past, to recognize their obligation to those the products of 
whose intellect shall grace, and soften, and dignify the struggle.” 

Mr. Home said, that nobody was more willing than himself that an 
author of ability should derive a fair advantage from the exercise of 
his ability ; but the question for the House was, whether a copyright 
of twenty-eight years was not sufficient to induce authors to devote 
their talents to the instruction and amusement of the public? He did 
not think that Mr. Talfourd had proved that the term was insufficient. 
If it was, further extension must be given to patentees of inventions, 
and to those who benefited the public in other ways. Many people 
thought that mechanical inventions were quite as conducive to comfort 
and happiness as literary productions ; and he objected to the limita- 
tion of the increased recompense to the producers of intellectual en- 
joyment. It was certain that the public gained by the expiry of the 
copyright. Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel was published at two gui- 
neas ; but two years after the expiry of the copyright, it was sold for 
eighteenpence: was that no gain to the public? He moved the post- 
ponement ef the second reading of the bill for six months. 

Mr. Warsurton seconded the amendment. 

Sir Rosert Roxre (Solicitor-General) opposed the bill, on the 
ground that the extension of the copyright would be an injury to the 
public. 

Sir Rosert Ines wished that the original right, which literar 
property possessed in common with all property, should be restored, 
and that an author should hold his copyright in perpetuity: the bill 
therefore, he thought, did not go far enough. 

Mr. Pryme opposed the bill. It was not made out that the exten- 
sion of the copyright from fourteen to twenty-eight years had benefited 
both authors and the public; for the decrease in the price and increase 
in the quantity of books was caused by improvement in paper-making 
and printing. 

Mr. Disraeti could not understand what accident or quality there 
was in material property which was not to be found in works of lite- 


rature— 

They required great industry, great care, great skill, and oftentimes much 
eapital in the production; they ussumed a visible, palpable, and tangible form ; 
warehouses might be filled with them; ships might be freighted with them ; 
and the tenure by which they were held was, in his opinion, superior to that of 
all other property, for it was origiual. (Cheers.) It was tenure which 
did not exist in a doubtful title, which did not spring from any adventitious 
circumstance—it was not found—it was not purchased—it was not prescrip- 
tive ; it was primitive—it was  riginal; it was the most natural of all titles, 


because it was the most simple aud least artificial. It was paramount and sove- 
reign, because it was a tenure by creation. ( Cheers.) The fault therefore that 
he found, not with the object of the bill, but with the bill itself, was that the 
title held by such a paramount tenure should for a moment be compromised. 


If it were ad-nitted that the tenure was original and was held by creation, he 
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could not see what right the legislature or the public had to inteffere with it. 
The question now raised could not be met by a panegyric upon the existing 
statute Jaw; it could be met only by a fair discussion of the principles to which 
the honourable and learned sergeant’s proposal tended. 

It was said that to prolong copyright would increase the price of 
books: that question must be decided by facts— 

Take the classical and standard works of half-a-dozen authors of the present 
century—authors the copyright of whose works remained either with them- 
selves or with their families, and compare the price at which they were now 
published with the price at which other works were published where the copy- 
right existed with the booksellers. It would be found that where the copyright 
remained with the author or with his family, the price was a hundred per cent. 
less than it was during any period of the last generation. If the works of 
Scott, Byron, Southey, Wordsworth, and even of a relative of his own, were 
compared with the editions now published by what way called ‘ the trade,” of 
Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, Blackstone, Burke, and others, it would be found 
that the works of the former, possessing all the advantages of the most ex- 

uisite mechanical skill, were delivered to the public at half the price at which 
they could formerly be obtained. There was no ground, therefore, for that 
objection to the bill. But there was in fact a literary monopoly in existence— 
@ monopoly, not in favour of authors, but of booksellers. The object of the 
present bill was to remove that monopoly, to protect the author, and to benefit 
the publie. 

Allusion had been made (by Mr. Pryme) to Gibbon as affording an 
illustration of the beneficial working of the present lav— 

The work of Gibbon was one of the great standard works in our literature: 
Gibbon had long been dead—the copyright had long remained in the hands of 
the bovksellers. Had the public derived any advantage from these circum- 
stances? Far from it. Until the present moment, no cheap edition had 
appeared. Upwards of fifty years had elapsed since one adventurous bookseller 
had dared to break through the monopoly of his brethren, and to give a new 
end cheap edition of Gibbon, with the emendations of a scholar. The remune- 
ration to Gibbon for all his labour amounted, in point of fact, to nothing, be- 
cause, as he had before stated, the 6,000l. paid for the copyright only just 
covered the sums he had expended in the purchase of books of reference. It 
was plain, therefore, that if Gibbon had been a poor man, or if he had been a 
man with a large family, the literature of England could never have been en- 
riched by his immortal work. Compare with the case of Gibbon that of a 
man of the present day, of learning not less distinguished, and as a master of 
composition unrivalled amongst English writers—Dr. Southey. He knew that 
more than a quarter of a century ago Dr. Southey wished to devote his life to 
a work more comprehensive ye that of Gibbon, and for learning more 
remarkable, perhaps, than any that would ever adorn the language—a History 
of the Monastic Orders; but, as it was probable that such a work would occupy 
more than a quarter of a century in the execution, Dr. Southey was obliged to 
give up the idea in consequence of the state of the law with respect to literary 
property. 

Mr. Warp opposed the second reading. He could not admit the 
inherent right elaimed for this species of property, which was of a fac- 
titious creation. He could not see why a distinction should be made 
between the fruits of mind and intellect and the fruits of mechanical or 
scientific skill. 

Mr. Mixyes supported the bill. 

Mr. Sprine Rice contended that literary property had a right to 
protection from the law, on the principle that what was beneficial to 
society should be protected. It could be proved that works highly 
useful to the public were not undertaken, from want of sufficient pro- 
tection to literary property. On that ground, the law required altera- 
tion. A patentee could obtain a prolongation of his patent for a cer- 
tain time from the Privy Council, and that was the principle of this 
bill. By supporting the second reading, Members would not be 
pledged to all the details of the measure. Mr. Rice concluded with 
paying a compliment to the*genius and eloquence of Mr. Talfourd—~ 
* one of the greatest ornaments of living literature.” 

Mr. Grote opposed the bill; not. from any especial sympathy with 
publishers, printers, or booksellers, but because it would narrow the 
circle of the reading public. 

If gentlemen who supported the measure would show him that he was in 
error—if they would show him that printing under a copyright would be 
cheaper than printing without a copyright—his opposition to the bill would be 
withdrawn. But he must say, if that had been the fact, it was his firm 
belief that the House would have heard nothing whatever of this bill. He 
would put it to the honourable and learned gentleman, what would be the case 
in the event of this bill passing ? Would not the representatives of the authors 
dispose of all their interest in the sixty years’ copyright for a sum in hand; 
ai cenld we not be still liable to the painful spectacle of some son or grandson 
of some eminent historiun—if of an undiscreet character—suffering under 
poverty and distress? He would venture to say, that neither this bill nor any 
other that might be devised, could rescue the son or grandson of a literary man 
from the consequences of improvidence and indiscretion. Much as they 
might all lament this, and much as their sympathies might be touched by it, 
yet it was quite impossible to prevent them from suffering the consequences of 
their own imprudence. A good deal had been said during the present discus- 
sion as if this were a question between authors and publishers, and not between 
authors and the public. Now he would apply to any gentleman, whether there 
was any one department of commercial enterprize in which competition was 
more intense and more active than in the publishing-trade. It was impossible 
to suppose that publishers in the present day could derive more than an ordi- 
nary remuneration for capital and trouble employed in trade: therefore, if by 
any alteration of the law of copyright they were to impart to the author a 
greater profit than he now received from his works, that benefit would be ob- 
tained at the expense of the reading public who purchased them. But in his 
opinion, whenever a question arose between the interest of any one class of per- 
sons and the interest of the public, it was the duty of this House to give its de- 
cision in favour of the latter. 

Sir Jony CamMpsELt. suggested, that in certain cases—that, for in- 
stance, of Sir Walter Scott's copyrights—a prolongation of the term 
might be made. That course bad been taken in regard to patents. 
It would be his painful duty to oppose Mr. Talfourd’s bill, as injurious 
to the public and not beneficial to authors. 

Mr. Wywwn spoke in favour of the principle of the bill; and main- 
tained that the right to perpetual copyright existed for some years after 
the Act of Anne, when it was only taken away by the decision of a 
bare majority of the Judges. 

Mr. J. Jervis thought the measure would not benefit authors in the 
way anticipated; but if it did, he should be averse to conferring any 
peculiar advantage on literary property. 

Sir Epwarp SucpeEn opposed the bill, on strong grounds— 








He could not help feeling that copyright, however valuable » CoT* 
partook in its nature of a public right: it became valuable ont ith by, 
medium of the public; and therefore, at some time or other, the publi b 
to reap their share of the benefits conferred by it. In fact, the euieds Ought 
only one of degree. It had been treated as a question of abstract Tight, bow 
should not be forgotten that at present copyright depended upon the ‘an 


e should vote 







law. If the statute law had created a perpetuity for copyright, h 
for reducing it to a shorter term, because such a law would not be f 
benefit of the public; and at the same time, he thought he might aaa 
say that it would not be of any additional advantage to the author, ag he Ure ty 
not get five shillings more for his work than he would now, if it were an 

: reser tee 
publisher before publication. 

Lord Manon contended that the public had a deep interest jp the 
independence of literary men— 

It was earnestly to be desired that authors should have a stronger induce 
to follow where their own genius led them, and that they should not be ent 
pelled to consult the reigning taste of the day. It would be a source of lasti 
regret to the literature of the country that Dryden was not enabled to coin 
the great epic ~~ which he had projected, and that he was compelled to Wriy 
plays for his bread. The operation of the law of copyright, as it now 
+ sobbed induced men to snatch at present renown. If they did net va 
there any thing in the fate of Wordsworth to invite them to follow the natund 
bent of their genius? That great poet, many years ago, wrote what was 
consonant with the taste of the time, but, as he foresaw, those very works had 
now earned for him an undying reputation. Waa it not then snost Unfortuaatg 
that his copyright should be about to expire just at the time when they bean 
profitable ? 

Mr. Warszurton did not believe that the bill would produce moy 
elaborate and carefully written works than were written under the pre. 
sent inducements. Authors would continue to be actuated by the gj 
principle, ‘ volitat per ora virim ”— 

He did not believe that publishers would give one farthing more for egy. 
right with the additional protection that this bill afforded than without j, 
Publishers acted. in these matters like men of business—their object was 
secure a return of the capital expended by them in the shortest possible peri, 
The period of fourteen years did not enter into the calculation of the man of hug. 
ness, and he couldnot afford to give more for a copyright privilege of sixty 
years than fourteen. In fact, the main object with the publisher Was to secur 
arapid sale. He beheved that authors, after the carrying of this measure, y 
before, would find it to be to their interest to dispose of their copyright abo 
lutely. It was said that this bill would be a protection to the poorer clus ¢ 
authors; but the poorer they were the more disposed ag | would be to make 
this immediate sale. With regard to the suggestion which had fallen fiom th 
learned Attorney-General, he thought it a most dangerous power to place in th 
hands of the Privy Council. If the Privy Council were composed of a mje 
rity of Tories, and a great work advocating popular principles were in question, 
they would very probably decide that the copyright ought not to be renewed; 
and vice versa in the case of a Privy Council composed of individuals the mg 
jority of whom advocated Liberal principles, where there might be question of 
a work advocating Tory views. He trusted that all the publishers and printer 
throughout the kingdom would redouble their exertions until they wet with 
that entire success which he wished them in opposing a measure that inte 
fered with the best prospects of literature and literary men. 

Mr. Tatrourp briefly replied; and 

The House divided— 

For the second reading.....cssccscssssssessererses 39 
Agaist it ...ccccccerereesees ecccccerce oo Oh 
Majority......... 5 

On the motion that the bill be committed, Mr. P. Howanrp moved 
that it be referred to a Select Committee, instead of the whole 
House— 
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For the motion .ecsecosccsoccecscrsereceeesscseteneees 31 
Against it ...... escvabesees . 








Majority.......+. 

The bill was then ordered to be committed on Weduesday next. On 

Thursday,-Mr. Wak.ey gave notice that he should move to put off 
the Committee for six months. 


Business OF THE House. 


On Thursday, Mr. PackincTon inquired when Lord Jobn Russell 
intended to proceed with his County Courts Bill, about which great 
anxiety existed in the country? Lord Joun’s reply was neatly itl 
audible, but he was understood to say that he should not proceed wilt 
the measure on so early a day as the Vote-paper indicated. 

At the request of Lord Joun Russett, Mr. O'Connett post 
poned for a fortnight his motion on the subject of Female Negro Ap. 
prentices, in consequence of the absence of Sir George Grey, who 
was detained from the House by a domestic calamity. 

Lord Joun Russet then moved, that after the 14th of May, for 
one month, an additional day in each week should be appropriated (0 
orders of the day— 

It was a matter of considerable consequence that both Houses of Parliameat 
should have full time to consider the various measures that were brought be 
fore them; and it was very desirable that when measures of great inportans 
were under discussion, a full attendance of the Members of either House on 
be insured. This very desirable object had been defeated to some a 
several years past, owing to the lateness of the period at which measures? 
very greatest importance had been sent up to the other House. 

He briefly referred to the important measures introduced, an 
time it would take to complete them. 

Mr. WittramM WIttias said, the proposed arrange 
terfere with a motion of great importance which he bad put 
paper. ae 

Mr. Goucsurn remarked, that Lord John Russell r quired a la ee 
proportion of the time of the House than any preceding i 
His proposal would prevent the discussion of many interesting he 
jects, which ought not to be put off till the fag-end of ven 
There was a great deal of unfinished Government business be om . 
liament, but whose fault was that? They had been sitting sine ca 
vember: if Ministers had used due diligence, there would ~— 
no occasion for the present motion. They were at the gee 
May, and no financial statement had been made, and but “yp a 

Estimates had been passed; and now the House was calle p 54 Bi 
give up part of its open days, that Ministers might — Se 7 
glects of the past. He called upon Members, without dist 
party, to resist the proposition. 
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sir Jans GRauam objected to the motion. He wished to bring 

rd one of which he had given notice respecting the proceedings 
pe Roxburghshire election. 

Colonel Davies said, that unless the motion were agreed to, the 
House would have to sit till August or September. 

Lord JouN Russet could only repeat the arguments he had before 
‘4, He wished the Government measures to be sent up to the 
in time for full consideration ; so that there might be no excuse 


for ejecting themns such as had been urged in former sessions. Owing 
tothe demise, of the Crown, the present session began with a large 
grrear of public business— 


Jn addition to this arrear, they kad to make a settlement of the Civil List, to 
consider the yen affairs relating to the insurrection in Canada, and 
jtely to pase & ill for the better regulation of the Abolition of Slavery Act. 
This business related solely to the necessities which had arisen during the pre- 
pent seesion ; but the Irish Poor-law Bill, which had clready occupied five 
weeks, and had been most impartially discussed, the questions of Tithes in Ire- 
and, of the Irish Municipal Corporation Reform, of Pluralities and Residence 

of the Clergy of Benefices and Cathedrals, and also. measures relating to the 
Administration of Justice, and several others of considerable importance which 
formed part of the arrears of former sessions, either had been or would be again 
introduced. He thought, therefore, that the Government could not be charged 
with negligence in not having devoted their time on the Order-days, or with 
got having shown attention to measures of importance. He trusted that he 
should be allowed to proceed with these measures, and that they would be sent 
tothe House of Lords in time to obtain their full consideration; but if this 
were not allowed, it could not be charged as a fault on the Government that 
the measures Were not then proceeded with. 

Mr. Hume said, that though Ministers had given notices of many 
motions, they would probably bring on nothing. If Lord John Rus- 
sell would pledge himself to bring on certain measures on particular 
days, he would agree to his proposition. 

Mr, Suet said, that as the Lords had refused to consider the Trish 
Corporation Bill until they had the Tithe and Poor Bills before 
them, it was @ matter of urgency to forward the Irish Government mea- 
sures. 

Sir Rosent PEEL could not submit to be curtailed of all but one 
day in the week on which motions affecting the general policy of the 
Government could be brought forward— 

He thought that there was a growing tendency in the House to discounte- 
nance the bringing forward of motions; and it was uctually considered an 
intrusion to have b:ought a motion relative to the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment under the attention of the House. A day’s discussion on a question of 
‘the greatest importance to the interests of the country was considered an 
oppression; and considering the facility which was already given to the Go- 
yernment for proceeding with their measures, he must protest against any fur 
ther restriction on Members to prevent them from freely discussing the policy of 
the Government. If there were force in the argument that it was necessary 
that bills should be earlier sent up to the other House, there was still greater 
force in it at the beginning of the session; and why were they not sooner in- 
troduced? If the honourable and learned Commissioner—(Laughter)—the 
Meinber for the county of Tipperary, thought that it was important that the 
three measures to which he bad alluded should be considered at the same time, 
he would beg of him to ask the noble lord, how it was that the 14th of May was 
theearliest day which was fixed for the consideration of the Tithe Bill, and why 
an euler day was not named? Ic had been postponed from the 30th April to 
the [4th May, and for what cause was it ? 

Lord Joun Russevu said, that the 30th of April was the earliest on 
which it would be convenient for the Irish Pct to attend, and 
that day had been fixed for the third reading of the Poor Bill: the 
postponement of the ‘Tithe Bill was a necessary consequence. Find- 
ns that his motion did not meet with the general approval of the 
ouse, he should not press it; but it must happen that important mea- 
sures would not pass that House till the middle of July; they would 
at once be rejected by the other House, and then it would be a tri- 
wmphant boast that Ministers had not been able to effect any thing. 
Motion withdrawn, amidst loud Opposition cheers. 

Pgisons. 


Ina very thin House, on Thursday, Lord Joun Russet. moved for 
leave to bring in “a Bill for the better ordering of Prisons ”— 

The general object of the proposition was to give to the Councils of cities 
- boroughs the right to inspect prisons and gaols, and make regulations for 
_ classification and separation of the prisoners, which was now exercised by 
the Justices at Quarter-sessions. The necessity of some better classification of 
Pritoners than that at present in existence, especially with the view of sepa- 
Taliug persons accused of misdemeanours from those committed for felonies, 
pp too apparent, and too generally admitted, to require that he should 
ne sora Another provision of the bill was levelled against the existing 
* employing prisoners as officers of the prison in which they were 
th As ample opportunity would be afforded for discussing the details of 

tga he would not then enter into them. 
sein regretted that the Minister proposed to do so little. 
z az adopted only a few of the suggestions of the Select Committee 
te Separate confinement of prisoners, Mr. Hawes thought that 
reese should pass a good general Prison-bill, and leave to the 

" Sof cities aud boroughs the duty of carrying it into operation. 
wo Botpeno had recently visited several prisons where soldiers 

a st ned for military offences ; and he found, that owing toa want 
eee ay in the system, seutences were very unequally carried into 
of n Coldbathtields, prisoners were subjected to very severe 
ides 4 the Penitentiary, there was very little labour. Captain 
ent =“ thought that the punishment of the tread- mill must be in- 
ie a ae bee of women. He suggested that, 
e labour of the prisoners | 
the cost of the beer the prisoners should be made to defray 

Lord j : : ‘ - 

iy jouw Rossen said, that in America prisoners were subjected 

avy labour. He should be glad to adopt the suggestion of 


k . 

spon nmnittee respecting separate confinement; but he could not call 

in the teal to defray the cost of a separate prison to be erected 

would : : Topolis, neither could it be expected that the City of London 
ake that expense upon itself. 


Leave given to bring in the bill. 
SSELL then moved for leave to introduce a bill for 


rd Joun Ru 


— a separate Prison for Young Offenders in the Isle of 
ight. 

Sir EarpLtey WitMor was very desirous that a system of summary 
punishment for young offenders should be framed. He dwelt on the 
contamination of prisons, and the difficulty of reforming offenders after 
imprisonment. In Warwickshire, young culprits were sent to an 
asylum, with the view of attempting their reformation; and the plan 
had been generally successful. 

Mr. Gisson recommended facilities for the voluntary emigration of 
discharged prisoners. 

Lord Joun Russett feared that the inhabitants of the non-penal 
colonies would object to receiving that description of emigrants: they 
would say that Government converted their country into a penal colony. 
He conceived that extreme difficulty would be found in framing a law 
for the summary punishment of offenders. 

Sir Rozerr Peet approved of the proposition to build a separate 
prison in a healthy part of the country for young offenders. He also 
saw much difficulty in the system of summary punishment. Young 
persons committed serious crimes. Some, who were called juvenile, 
were among the most formidable villains in society. It would open 
the door to many evils to lay down the broad principle that all young 
offenders should be deprived of trial by jury. 

Mr. Home said, that if a portion of the money devoted to the punish- 
ment of criminals were applied to educating the people, crime would be 
sensibly diminished. 

Mr. Hawes said, the bill was good, but did not go far enough. 

Mr. Yates bore testimony to the general good conduct of juvenile ' 
emigrants who had been punished as criminals in this country, at the 
Cape of Good Hope and in Canada. 

Leave given to bring in the bill. 

E ection PETITIONS. 


Sir Rozerr Peet moved for a Select Committee to “ consider the 
law and practice relating to entering into recognizances and the pay- 
ment of costs in the matter of election petitions.” He explained that 
his Committee would not interfere with other measures for improvin 
the tribunal; but would remove several doubts and difficulties whic 
occasioned expense and uncertainty, and discussions, which had better 
be avoided, in the House of Commons. 

Motion agreed to. 

MIscELLANEOUS. 

Sranpinc Orpers. On the motion of Mr. SHaw LErevRe, @ 
Committee was appointed to assimilate as much as possible the Stand- 
ing Orders of the two Houses of Parliament. 

Jomvr Srock Banks. The reappointment of the Committee on 
Joint Stock Banks was agreed to, on the motion of Mr. Sprine Rice. 
Mr. Rice said, that the attention of the Committee would be espe- 
cially directed to Joint Stock Banks in Ireland, and to the relations 
exisiting between the Bank of Ireland and the public,—a subject 
which would be brought before the House during the present session. 


Merroronitan Sewers. Mr. Warp obtained leave to bring in a 
bill for the better regulation of the Metropolitan Sewers. 

Tue Crercy Resipence Brit was read a third time, and passed. 

Tue Lonpon anp Granp Juncrion Raitway BIvt was reada 
second time, by a majority of 93 to 84. 

Erection CoMMITTEES. 
The Committee on the Stirlingshire Election petition was chosen. 
Liberals—9 ; Tories—2 ; 
Mr. R. H. Westenra, Colonel Baillie, 
Mr. Rundle, Mr. Chapman. 
Mr. Pinney, 
Mr. Ward, 
General Sharpe, 
Mr. Mark Phillips, 
Mr. George Wilbraham, 
Mr. Yates, 
Captain Chetwynd. 

The petitioner is the Honourable George Abercromby, against the 
return of Mr. William Forbes, the Tory sitting Member, who was 
elected by a majority of one over Mr. Abereromby. 

The Yarmouth Committee was also chosen. 

Liberals—4 ; 
Mr. Brodie, 


Tories—7 ; 
Mr. A’Court Holmes; 


Lord Marcus Hill, Mr. J. Bailey, 

Mr. Byng, Mr. Grimston. 

Mr. Hurst. Mr. Rushout, 
Mr. Baker, 


Colonel Thomas, 
Mr. Ennis Vivian. 
The petitioners are Tory electors against the Liberal sitting Mem- 
bers. 








The Court. 
Tur Queen, accompanied by the Dutchess of Kent, Baroness Lehzen, 
Lady Mary Stopford, Colonel Wemyss, and other members of the 
Royal Household, arrived at Buckingham Palace from Windsor on 
Tuesday afternoon. In the evening, her Majesty went to the Italian 
Opera, with the Dutchess of Kent, Lady Barham, and the Marquis 


Conyngham. 


On Wednesday, the Queen gave audience and dinner to Viscount 


Melbourne. 


The Queen held the second Drawing-room of the season on Thurs- 
day, at St. James’s Palace. The Foreign Ambassadors, and chief 
Officers of State and of the Household, attended as usual; but the 
general company was small. Among the latter, were the Duke and 
Dutchess of Somerset, the Marchioness of Lothian, Mr. Sturges 
Bourne, Miss Angela Coutts Burdett, and Mrs. Abercromby. The 
list of names is shorter than at any Levee we have noticed for a long 
time. In the evening, the Queen went again to the Italian Opera, and 
witnessed the performance of the Puritant. 





Yesterday, the Queen, with the Dutchess of Kent and some ladi¢ 
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aud gentiemeu of the tiousebold, attended the exhibition of the Society 
of Painters in Water Colours. In the evening, Lord Melbourne and 
a small party dined at the Palace. 

Her Majesty will hold Drawing-rooms on Thursday next, on the 
17th of May, being for the celebration of her birth-day, and on the 2Ist 
of June, not on the 14th as before gazetted. Levees will be held on 
the 2d and 23d of May, the 8th and the 20th of June. 


















Che Metropolis. 

To-day, the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Lynd- 
hurst, with a large party of Conservative peers and noblemen, dine 
with the Goldsmith’s Company, at their splendid hall. Mr, Alderman 
Copeland is to take the chair: that gentleman, after veering about for 
some time, having settled into a decided Tory. 

Two hundred electors of Lambeth dined together on Monday, at the 
Horns Tavern, Kennington; on which occasion a handsome piece of 
plate was presented to Mr. Baldwin, the unsuccessful Tory candidate 
for Lambeth at the last election. Among the company, were Mr. 
Scarlett, Mr. Kemble, Captain Wood, Mr. Wolverley Attwood, and 
Dr. Croly. 

Dr. Chalmers delivered his first lecture.on the subject of a National 
Church Establishment, at the Hanover Square Room, on Wednesday. 
The room was well filled: among the. audience were the Duke of 
Cambridge, Sir Robert Inglis, Sir James Graham, Lord Bexley, Lord 
Teignmouth, and several Bishops. 

The Doctor’s second lecture was delivered yesterday, to a crowded 
audience, including the Duke of Cambridge, the Earls of Jersey, 
Roseberry, Harrowby, and Wicklow, Lords Bexley, Wodehouse, and 
Sandon, Sir George Sinclair, Sir James Graham, Mr. Charles Lush- 
ington, Sir Robert Inglis, and Mr. William Gladstone. The Doc- 
tor’s argument was directed against “‘ the economists,” who would 
treat religion as if it were merchandise, and apply the principles of free 
trade to the instruction of the people in the truths of the gospel. 
During his lecture there were repeated bursts of cheers and laughter. 

A prospectus of a new banking company, on a large scale, to be 
called the “ Commercial Bank of London,” is circulating in the City. 
The capital of the new company is to be 2,000,000/., of which one-balf 
is to be paid up by January next; and as the shares are to be 1,000. 
each, there is at once a solid basis to begin upon.— Times. 













































In the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, on Monday, a dispute between the 
Useful Knowledge Society and Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock, was 
settled by compromise. Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock claimed the 
right of continuing to publish the maps of the Society under an old 
agreement. The Society wished to get possession of the plates, and 
transfer the publication to another house; but onthe offer to pay 
2,000/., due on the old account, into court, proceedings were suspended. 
Sir Lancelot Shadwell was facetious on the subject; saying—“ The 
proposition is very reasonable, and highly creditable to all the parties 
interested in the diffusion of useful knowledge; for, in my opinion, 
nothing shows the absence of useful knowledge more than a long liti- 
gation about nothing.” 

In the Bail Court, on Wednesday, Mr. Humfrey applied on behalf 
of Mr. Muntz for leave of personal absence for that gentleman when a 
motion for a new trial on the subject of the riot in the church at Bir- 
mingham would be made. He mentioned that 

‘ The defendant had been found guilty upon only one of thirteen counts in 
the indictment, and that as he carried on a business in a very large way at 
Swansea, it would be a matter of the greatest inconvenience to him to be in at- 
tendance here from day to day until the motion for the new trial could be 
brought on. He hoped, that as the personal attendance in such cases of the de- 
fendant was a mere form, the application would be complied with.” ; 

Mr. Justice Williams said— 

“¢ The attendance was not in general considered as merely formal, and he 
knew a case where several persons had been jointly convicted, and where in con- 
sequence of the absence of one of them the others were unable to make the mo- 
tion for the new trial on their own behalf. The same had occurred in the case 
of Lord Cochrane ;,and he must therefore decline granting the rule.” 

At Guildhall, on Monday, the Honourable Algernon Curzon, a son 
of Lord Teynham, was committed to prison, on a charge, the truth of 
which he confessed, of being a deserter from the Sixty-third Regi- 
ment, which he bad entered as a private a few weeks ago. Mr. Curzon 
said that he had had repeated disputes with his father during the last 
seven years; that he had been supported by his brother Sydney, till 
the latter had married a lady of large fortune, and then he deserted 
him; that he had never been brought up to any profession, and had 
inlisted to save himself from starvation; but finding his situation 
insupportable, had deserted. 

Four “ gentlemen,” members of the Guards’ Club, were fined at the 
Marlborough Street Office, on Monday, for being “drunk and disor- 
derly ” in the streets. 

A most desperate affray took place on the evening of Sunday last, 
betwixt the English and Irish labourers employed upon the Great 
Western Railway. It was again renewed on Monday, and many of 
the results are anticipated to be fatal. The riot is understood to have 
arisen in consequence of the Irish party having proposed to work for 
lower wages than their English fellow-labourers. The atrocities on 
both sides have been of the most brutal description ; and but for the 
interference of the local authorities, aided by a squadron of the Twelfth 
Lancers, the most lamentable consequences must have ensued. 
Twenty-four of the rioters have been committed to Clerkenwell Prison, 
where they will remain until a further examination. 

On Sunday morning, a fire broke out in the premises of Henry 
Cockerell, a maker of fireworks, in Paradise Row, Islington. Se- 
veral barrels of gunpowder exploded, and the extensive premises were 
entirely destroyed. Three of the inmates, sons of Mr. Cockerell, were 
burnt to death, and several others were severely injured. 

That foreign artistes make the most preposterous demands upon 
Jehn Bull’s purse is a fact pretty well known; and in proof of it 
there is an exhibition now attempting in this metropolis at half-a-gui- 
nea tickets, which was lately seen in Paris for a franc, or tenpence.— 
Courier. 



























































Che Country, = 


_ The Tories have had several political dinners since those Mentig 

in our last number. Sir Francis Burdett and Sir George Sine] “yy 

Friday honoured a party of ‘ Operative Conservatives” in Hud on 
field with their presence, and perhaps delighted them with thei “4 
quence ; but there is nothing but old matter in their speeches di rer 
up in very ordinary style. Mr. Oastler was at this dinner, ang = 
at the Poor-law in his usual manner. : ed 

The reception of the tourists at Stockport was a poor affair, y, 
few persoas welcomed them, and a correspondent of the Courier Aa 
this disparaging account of the proceedings— ives 

“‘ About four o’clock in the afternoon, Sir Francis Burdett, leaning on the 
arm of the Tory Member for Stockport, and Sir George Sinclair, Jeay; 
familiarly on the arm of a grocer at Stockport, were seen ap roachi rit 
National School of Stockport. No one was there to meet them, ae 
Secretary of the Conservative Association, a young man in the employ of 
thread-spinuer, and about twenty operatives, so called, including the parj ‘ 
clerk and other equally respectable individuals. Sir Francis said he could 
wait; and as no meeting could be obtained to hear his miserable twaddli he 
and Sir George both left the place on account of their other engagements, "Sie 
Francis had forgotten that the men of Stoekport had been once taken in by hig 
turncoat speeches. The Reformers had at first intended to meet him 
deputation of twenty-four men, each having in his hand a large lantern: 
this plan was abandoned from the utter insignificance in which his conduct hu 
placed this contemptible political cameleon.” 

At Liverpool, when Sir Francis and Sir George, with Lord Maid. 
stone as ** bodkin,” arrived on Monday, matters were better Managed, 
A considerable party were assembled in Lucas’s Repository ; and Lon 
Sandon was prevailed upon to attend the dinner. The speeches Were 
poor. Sir Francis assured the company that he had borne the fatigues 
of travelling and popularity wonderfully well; much better than hy 
could possibly have expected— 

When he set out on this tour, which his friend Sir George Sinclair had beeg 
pleased to term their Northern circuit, he had no.more idea that he should bh 
enabled to undergo it than he now entertained a doubt that he was equal to ten 
times as much. He left Londona very poor creature, certainly not an English 
man in the vigour of health, nor the ninety-ninth part of one. In that state hy 
started against the strong remonstrances of physicians, having accepted the inyi 
tation of the operatives—an important class of his countrymen, whom he mo 
highly respected ; determined, well or ill, to do what an Englishman ought 
do—his duty to the utmost ; and knowing that if he failed, he should not 
escape reproach, but experience the generous enthusiasm of his countryme, 
But, by the blessing of God, it turned out otherwise: the medicine-chest with 
which he was loaded had never been opened, he had not done any thing the 
doctors prescribed, and he found himself get better from day to day. Whether 
he was indebted to that cordial of the mind administered through the blessings 
of Providence to those who firmly believed they were doing what was right, or | 
to whatever other cause, aided by travel and the agreeable society with which 
he had mingled, he felt himself renovated, fresh, and vigorous, and equal as ever 
to his most arduous duties. 

[ The hardest work the Baronet ever attempts is hunting. As to his 
‘‘arduous duties” in Parliament, the mention of them must have bees 
a joke: He was always lazy and inefficient as a Representative. ] ’ 

Lord Sandon talked in the Peel and Mahon style on the position of 
the Conservatives in the House of Commons— 

As a powerful minority, they occupied a stronger position for the safety of 
the country than they would as a weak majority. He doubted if at that 
moment the Conservatives were in a majority, directing the measures of the 
state, whether their influence would be so powerful as it now was. 

Lord Maidstone spoke like a “nice” young man, in this fashion~ 

‘* Gentlemen, I have been delighted with the invitations which have poured 
upon me, to the number of four, to come down into the Northern part of her 
Majesty’s dominions, where I have never been before. (Laughter, and great 
cheering.) 1 ouly knew you, therefore, by report; but now I know you from 
my own observation ; and I have heard and seen things which will do my heart 
good for along time tocome. Gentlemen, I know that the whole of thew 
great demonstrations came originally from the Operative Conservatives of this 
district—from Leeds to Salford, and from Salford to Manchester, aud from 
Manchester to Liverpool. The whole of the Operatives of this vast district I 
am sure, are fast verging to Conservatism. Iam sure that at this moment 
there is almost a majority, and that if there be any election for the next two 
years, there will be a preponderating majority in favour of Conservative dow 
trines in this great district.” 

“Ohe jam satis!” It is high time that the tour were ended. 

An incident at the Salford dinner illustrates Sir Francis Burdett 
Christian charity. It will be recollected that he was imprisoned fors 
fierce letter upon the Manchester Massacre in 1819; in which he 
called the Yeomanry the “ Manchester butchers.” A gentleman who, 
notwithstanding his general benevolence, had been induced by his Tory 
feelings to join that band, offered his hand to Sir Francis on Tuesday 
evening, saying “ Will you shake hands with a Manchester butcher 
Sir Francis?” ‘I will, Sir,” said the baronet. ‘ If you will forgive 
me what I said, I will forgive you what you did.”—Manchester Times. 

The Lincoln Tories had a public dinner, on Friday, at the Tha 
the pit of which was boarded over for their accommodation. Lor 
Alford and Mr. Brownrigge M. P. were the principal guests. 

The Hereford Tories gave a public entertainment last week to Mr. 
Higford Burr, M.P. About 300 persons were present. . 

The Bucks Herald has a long report of proceedings at a peo 
Wendover; where the Marquis of Chandos and Mr. Praed edif 
the Buckinghamshire squires and farmers with discourses on the re 
cility of Ministers, and the dangerous designs of Whig- Radi 
generally. Si 

There have also been Tory dinners at Dover and Loughborough. , ad 
Francis Burdett was expected at the latter place; but sent an apo 1 
in a note to Mr. Danvers, saying that he bad taken cold, and a 
have two or three days rest.” There is to be a Tory demonstratio’ 
Sandwich on Friday next. 

At Lincoln, pg week, two hundred of Mr. Edw 
Bulwer’s constituents entertained that gentleman at a public —_ 
Among the company, were Mr. D’Eyncourt, Lord Worsley, Co a 
Evans, Mr. Handley, and Lord Nugent. We have seen no repo 
the speeches. ; 

Sir Henry Bunbury is talked of as the Liberal candidate for West 
Suffolk; bit, says the Essex Herald— friends 





“Sir Henry will require some strong proof of the earnestness of his 
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;, embarks in the contest. At the last election he started with a 
before a ar of encdens $ but the lukewarm and unconnected efforts of the 
fit Seer opposed but a weak barrier against the vigour and combination of 
eeppanents and at the close of the first day’s poll he yielded his pretensions to 

is 
te” : 
aes numerous meeting of the inhabitants of Bath, on Tuesday, 
for the abolition of Negro Apprenticeship were unanimously 


oo ie after exciting speeches from Mr. George Thompson, Mr. 
Blo and other gentlemen. 
Meetings have been held at Liverpool and Newcastle-upon- Tyne, 


to petition Parliament for the immediate abolition of Negro Appren- 
tieesbip- 


Some time ago, the Duke of Devonshire raised the ground-rents of 

sin North Derbyshire; which gave great dissatisfaction to 

numerous holders under his Grace. This error has been remedied, 

the Duke offering to allow the tenants to redeem the rentsand make 

ic cottages freeholds. This will introduce so many Liberal voters 

inte the constituency as will strike a deathblow at the future hopes of 
Mr. Arkwright.— heffield Iris. 

§o efficient has the new municipal system been found in Leicester, 
that 20,000/. of the infamously-incurred debts of the old Tory body 
have been paid off, and the economy of the new system has insured an 
increase tienen of 1,000/. per annum.— Staffordshire Examiner. 

We give our Colonies a monopoly of the home market: in return, 
we ought to have, and many people imagine we have, a monopoly of 
the Colonial market. The reciprocity is a delusion. The goods of 
the Germans, the Belgians, and other Continental manufacturers, glut 
our Colonial markets, to the exclusion of our own. Of the single 
article of matchetts, there was lately shipped, for the British West 
Indies, a German order, which all the matchett-makers in Bir- 
mingham could not have completed in six months. In nearly every 

iption of hard-ware the home maker is crushed by the foreign. 
He is undersold in England, as well as in Jamaica. The process 
issimple. There is hardly a house of respectability in the trade whose 
marks are not familiarly imitated by the Continental manufacturers. 
The goods come to England, are sold here, or reshipped for the 
Colonies, as the produce of Birmingham and Sheffield, The evil is 

and growing ; and, we fear, cannot be diminished.— Birmingham 


The Duke of Northumberland munificently subscribed 500/. towards 
defraying the expenses of the approaching meeting of the British 
Association in Newcastle. Mr. Ord, M.P., has also given 50/.; and 
the Coal-trade intends to subscribe a sum of not less than 500/. to the 
same fund. We understand that 2,000/. will be required. Gateshead 
Observer. 

Mr. Thomas Williams, lately tried and acquitted at the Old Bailey 
ona-charge of forging a will, was received throughout his progress to 
his estate near Carnarvon inthe most triumphant manner. The people 
of that town went out in pr¢ ion, thc ds in number, to meet 
him; they yoked themselves to his carriage-horses, and drew him in tri- 
umph to his hotel; whence he addressed the assemblage. The same 
honours awaited him on leaving the town; the people still drawing him 
intriumph to his house, Brynbras Castle. Several villages and towns 
gn the neighbourhood illuminated their houses on the occasion. 








Mr. Gisborne, lately Member for North Derbyshire, met with a 
serious accident a few days ago, by a fall from a runaway horse. He 
was severely hurt on the crown of the head. 

Kinnear, the forger, was sent off from Kirkdale prison, on Tuesday, 
for Woolwich, in a van with other convicts. He was in good health, 
and did not appear to be affected in any degree by his prostrate condi- 
tion. During the time he was confined in gaol, he subsisted on prison 
allowance, and complied with all its regulations without any complaint 
or apparent uneasiness. His wife, who is stated to be a well-educated 
woman, visited him in gaol only once, a few weeks before his trial. It 
ae was living at Paris at the period of his apprehension.— 

imes. 

Mr. Pain, a student at Oxford, and belonging to a wealthy family in 
Glamorganshire, killed himself, with a pistol-shot, a few days since, in 
consequence of having been jilted by the daughter of a solicitor in 
Glamorganshire. 

William Hill, condemned for rape and murder, was hanged at Liver- 
pool on Saturday. Some expectation of a reprieve had been enter- 

3; and just as the criminal had reached the scaffold, a messenger 
appeared, with a letter to the Chaplain, in which was written “ In great 
haste, affecting life and death;” but it was only the letter of some 

ish or unfeeling person, who wished the execution to be stayed, as 
he believed Hill to be innocent. 

On Easter Tuesday afternoon, a very strange scene occurred in a 
town not a hundred miles from Barnsley. A quarrel arose among a 
number of the Irish who inhabit thereabout; and a regular Irish row 
seemed to be on the point of commencing, several of the party having 
stripped for the affray, when the Romish priest came running with a 

8 whip in his hand, which he began to use somewhat unmercifully 

t the shoulders of his riotous flock, many of whom will have 
reason to remember for some time to come this singular mode of inter- 
ce.— Halifax Guardian 





IRELAND. 

Ata meeting held in Dublin on Monday, which was but thinly at- 
teceive Mr. O’ Connell mentioned, that within two days 160/. had been 
‘ ye as subscriptions towards a registration fund. A committee 
all peers was appointed to attend to the registries. Mr. O’Con- 

abused Lord Maidstone, and the English Radicals— 

Py had Dever spent a pleasanter week, and that pleasure was much enhanced 
on reading the English newspapers. There was poor old Daddy Burdett 
about in the hands of his strait-waistcoat-keeper, Sir George Sinclair. 
Forech dan also that a Lord Maidstone, who was the descendant of a 
telf ‘mad Pt fpr e had been paid the compliment of having had him. 
Maidstoc a lion merely because he snarled at him. In that speech which Lord 
a je made in the House of Commons, there were, he could assure them, 


four or five errors of grammar. He would undertake to finda 


child in the National Education Schools who could spell better; and that lord 
was grown great because he snarled at him. But he supposed Lord Maidstone 
had finished him, and that he could not show his face in England after that re- 
primand of the dancing-master. ” " * The English 
Radicals never did any good for Ireland. They proved their want of sympathy 
when the Coercion Bill was passing; for, had they raised their voices at that 
time, the atrocious Coercion Bill never could have passed. They should theree 
fore depend upon themselves—they should tear down the last remnant of the 
Orange flag. 

[Who were the authors of the “atrocious Coercion Bill?” Mr, 
O’Connell’s dearly beloved Whigs ; for whose sake he has thrown his 
Radicalism overboard, and become their most devoted humble servants 
Who did give opposition—perhaps the only honest opposition to the 
Whig Coercion—Bill but the English Radical Press, and some Eng- 
lish Members in Parliament ?] 

An official notice of the expulsion of Mr. O'Connell from the Ma 
sonic order has been sent to every lodge in the kingdom.—Limeri 
Chronicle. [And very properly so.]—Globe; one of Mr. O’Connell’s 
Whig friends. 

On Saturday, a numerous meeting was held in Dublin for the abeli- 
tion of Negro Apprenticeship. 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Tuesday, Mr. O'Connell obs 
tained a conditional order for a quo warranto, in order to —s 
what right the Corporation of Dublin admit freemen by birth 
servitude, 

The Bank of Ireland has now been working half a century, pos» 
sessing, for the greater part of that time, the exclusive privilege of 
banking to the fullest extent in Ireland, and possessing, even to this 
hour, the exclusive power of banking in Dublin, and within fifty miles 
thereof. During that time, it has realized and divided amongst the 
knot who managed it, and those who forced themselves into possessiom 
of its “ stock,” through the medium of their kites, millions of money, 
wrung from the sweat and the toil of the Irish people. This Bank 
was commenced in ’84, by the subscription of six thousand shares of on¢ 
hundred pounds each. We cannot tell how much of this sum was actually 
paid down; but this we know, that its capital has gradually augmented, 
with a trifling exception, by additions from its profits, from time to time, 
to the enormous sum of four millions sterling. In addition to this, it owes 
the people of Ireland seven millions of money for deposits due to 
them, and notes outstanding. Here, then, are eleven millions of money 
managed by fourteen Tories, for the one Catholic on the direction may 
be thrown in for nothing, and the one they have chosen is worse thaw 
nothing. — Pilot. 





At Cavan Quarter-sessions, a Catholic priest, named Eugene Shee 
ridan, was the defendant in an action brought against him by a respect- 
able farmer, named Reilly, for expenses which he had been put to im 
consequence of Sheridan having falsely and maliciously charged hing 
with a heinous crime. It appeared that Reilly and Sheridan lived im 
adjoining houses, and that Reilly had prevented the priest from — 
wood on the estate of which he was the agent. In consequence o 
this, Sheridan became enraged; and when he got drunk, which free 
quently happened, he went to Reilly’s house and abused him, and om 
one occasion horsewhipped his wife. For this assault, Reilly, after 
consulting the Catholic Bishop, summoned Sheridan before the Ma- 
gistrates; and he was fined. The priest, in revenge, then accused 
Reilly of an infamous crime; but the Grand Jury ignored the / bill 
and it was evident that there was not the least particle of truth in the 
charge. For the expenses to which Reilly was put, he brought his 
action, and the Jury gave him a verdict for the full amount. The 
Dublin Evening Post observes on this case—‘ Eugene Sheridan ap- 
pears to be a most abandoned and profligate person; and we confess 
our astonishment at finding that he had not long before this been super= 
seded or suspended—that his character, being well known in the diocese, 
the Bishop did not exercise his functions by relieving him from clericak 
duties.”—| The exposure of one Catholic priest after another, is begin- 
ning to create a very bad impression in this country with respect to the 
“ order.”] 





SCOTLAND. 


A most respectable and brilliant party of lddies and gentlemen, to 
the number of 500, assembled on Friday at the Rooms in Ingram 
Street, Glasgow, to express their esteem and admiration for Mr. 
James Simpson, the distinguished lecturer on education; Mr. Mills, 
the Lord Provost, in the chair. Eloquent speeches were delivered 
by Mr. Simpson, Mr. Weir, and Professor Wilson of the Ander~ 
sonian University. We make room for a passage from’ Mr. Weir's 
speech, which was received with extraordinary enthusiasm. Having 
mentioned Lord Brougham as a great friend to education, in connexion 
with Mr. Simpson and Mr. Wyse, and the whole assembly having 
cheered vehemently, Mr. Weir proceeded— 

“6 Yes, that was a name that could scarcely be mentioned without thrilling 
some chord in any generous heart. He might be eccentric in his career— 
might blaze with intermitting brilliancy—but the seeming eccentricity of the 
comet’s orbit was only in our limited and inadequate apprehensions. It wag 
guided by laws, and for purposes, which we could not see. However they 
might deprecate and blame some of Lord Brougham’s passages, there was @ 
vigorous, healthy free-born spirit about him, that worked on the whole for good. 
His débit in public life was in the cause of humanity—a protesting against the 
cold-blooded murders by starvation, perpetrated under the name of Milam 
decrees and paper blockades, Among the cultivated scholars of that day, he 
was one of the first to take Joseph Lancaster by the hand. He had stirred up 
the stagnant waters of English educational charities. He had pleaded for the 
rights of man in the person of the African. He had evinced the same enthu- 
siasm for the real worth and beauty of humanity, in opposition to tinsel rank, 
in his ‘Isaac Tomkins.’ He had promoted Mechanics’ Institutes—the labours 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Wherever any thin 
was to be done for the development of human intellect, or the assertion o 
dauntless and generous sentiment, there was his step first, and his blade keenest. 
Men caught contagious chivalry of soul from his voice. When the united 
power of the Throne and the Hierarchy of England conspired to crush & 
woman—when a partisan Oppesition, after using her for their selfish purposes, 
were prepared to abandon her—Brougham stepped between her and her fate. 
He baffled the Throne—he baffled the desecrated altar—he baffled the more, 





dangerous sapping of half-hearted professing friends: But if there were one 
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deaf of his laurel wreath greener « rn ore imperishable than another, it was that 
which he had earned by his exertivus in bebalf of education.” f 

(Let Lord Brougham, when he reads this, reflect, that a year ago 
Mr. Weir would never have ventured on such an eulogistic flight, 
or if he had, that it would have fallen dead-born from his tongue 
in any assembly. It is only since his political renovation, his abandon- 
ment of paltry courses in keeping with office-holding, courtiership, 
and Whiggery, that Lord Brougham’s popularity has returned also. } 

The trades of Glasgow are preparing to get up a great public de- 
monstration in favour of Universal Suffrage in that city. It is fixed 
for the 2lst of next month; and Mr. Attwood and other friends from 
Birmingham are to be invited to attend. The trades are to come 
forward on this, as on former occasions, with flags, banners, and music. 

A meeting of 2,000 persons held in Edinburgh on Monday, adopted 
a petition for the abolition of Negro Apprenticeship. The Lord 
Provost, with several Magistrates and clergymen, attended the meeting. 
Thanks were voted to Mr. Gibson Craig, for his support of Sir 
George Strickland's motion. 





Complaints of dulness of trade in the manufacturing districts still 
eontinue. ‘The failure of Spring orders from the United States is the 
ehief cause. Injudicious restrictions on trade, and a curreney resting 
on a false basis in both countries, have been the origin of the commercial 
embarrassments in both. Perfectly free trade in every thing, in money 
as well as other articles, and the entire disjunction of government 
finance from mercantile speculation, is the only remedy.— Glasgow 
Argus. 





Miscellaneous. 

It is rumoured that the Coronation is to be put off till the end of 
July or the beginning of August. 

From a paragraph in the Moniteur of Monday, it appears that the 
appointment of Marshal Soult to represent the King of the French at 
the ensuing Coronation, had either been prematurely announced, or 
has since been revoked. 

The appointment of Count de Flahault as Ambassador of France 
at the approaching coronation, would have’ given great satisfaction in 
England, from the estimation in which he is held, and from his having 
always been a firm friend to the maintenance of a close alliance between 
the two countries. We have, therefore, heard, with equal surprise and 
and regret, that the appointment has been rescinded, after it had been 
announced as certain, and conferred upon Marshall Soult. Our cor- 
respondent in Paris assures us, that when M. Soult went to the Tui- 
leries to return thanks upon his nomination as Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary to the Court of England, Louis Philip said to him—‘‘ My dear 
Marshal, you have no thanks to render me. They are all due to the 
young Queen, who made known to me her wishes that you should be 
the person sent to represent France on this occasion.” This declara- 
tion has caused some surprise in diplomatic circles at Paris, as it was 
generally believed that the choice of Count de Flahault, who had pre- 
viously bien designed by the King of the French for this high honour, 
had met with the most unqualified approbation of the English Govern- 
ment, «nd that of our Ambassador at the French Court.— Courier. 

The selection of Marshal Soult to represent the King of the French 
at the approaching coronation of her Majesty Queen Victoria, occu- 
pies the Paris press, for the moment, beyond any other topic. Even 
the conversion of the Five per Cents. has given way to it. The ma- 
jority of those journals (with not much good taste, good sense, or good 
feeling, you will perhaps say, ) are filled with references to “the triumphs 
of the Marshal,” as they pleased to call them, ‘over the British 
army,”—or rather, identifying the British army with its immortal chief, 
“‘over Wellington,” and particularly “at Toulouse!” The Parisian 
journalists will, however, I am convinced, lose their labour in their 
attempt to bespeak for Marshal Soult an unfavourable reception by 
the citizens of London. Those gentlemen ought from experience to 
know that the commanders of hostile armies rarely encounter expres- 
sions of dislike or unpopularity“even in the capitals of kingdoms en- 
tered by them as conquerors.—Letter from Paris in the Times. 

The Temps revives the report that the Duke de Nemours is to be 
present at her Majesty's Coronation. 

Prince Paul Esterhazy has ordered a magnificent Hungarian uniform, 
which he is to wear on her Britannic Majesty’s Coronation, and which, 
it is said, will cost an enormous sum.— Letter from Vienna. 

The Marquis de Miraflores is to come to London on her Majesty’s 
Coronation as Extraordinary Envoy from the Court of Madrid, ac- 
eording to one report: another rumour is that the Duke of Ossuna will 
be selected. 

The Courier fairly remarks, that the clamourers about the desecra- 
tion of the anniversary day of George the Fourth’s death, originally 
fixed for the coronation of Queen Victoria, forget that the day on 
which a King dies is also the day on which a King succeeds, and that 
the day itself is celebrated with bell-ringing and gun-firing. There- 
fore it might be said, that Queen Victoria (if crowned on the 26th of 
June) was crowned on the anniversary of the accession of good King 
William. 

There is no authority for the rumour of her Majesty’s visit to Ire. 
land this year.—Morning Chronicle. [The Standard has truly re- 
marked, that there is the ‘‘ authority” of O’Connell, who has selected 
the theme as matter of blarney for his Dublin audience. Perhaps 
there is not much in this, however: he may have assumed the truth of 
the rumour, because it served his purpose for the time. On the other 
hand, the Chronicle's apparent contradiction may be Jesuitical : “there 
is . ialdaad for the rumour,” but it may be true though not autho- 
rized. 

The London correspondent of a German paper, who from the 
number of Court anecdotes which he introduces into his letters, is 
probably attached in some way to one of the German embassies, says, 
that it was at the request of her Majesty, that the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury was lately assigned a place lower down at the Royal table than 
tbat usually reserved for the Primate at her Majesty's right hand. It 
appears that his Grace had been greatly pa er by her Majesty’s 
riding ot occasionally on a Sunday, and had availed himself of 


every opportunity when he sat near her at table to remonstrate ao. = 
so profane a practice. These repeated table lectures at last exh 

her Majesty's patience; and a wish was expressed that when he 

dined at the Palace, means might be found of relieving her fon ae 
close a vicinity to the over-zealous Primate. In repeating this pi 
dote, we, of course, warn our readers against placing too implicit “5 
liance on a piece of gossip that must have passed through several h * 
before it reached the writer.— Courier. ands 


It is said that 310 Members of the House of Commons have ut 
down their names to the Peel dinner on the 12th of next month. F 

Lord Durham arrived at Portsmouth on Monday evening. 
barked on board the Hastings on the following morning, 
mediately, with a fair wind. 

Lord Durham has got no easy job in hand. There is not, at this 
moment, a newspaper allowed to appear in Canada that dissents from 
one item of the policy of the dominant party: there is a suspension of 
cash payments in Upper Canada, Under such circumstances, there 
cannot but be disaffection ; and, in addition to this, there are Many ir. 
ritating questions between Canada and the United States unsettled 
This is the crisis of Lord Durham's fate as a statesman : if he termi. 
nate satisfactorily the disturbances in Canada, he is undeniably the 
first statesman of the age, if he fail, he is shelved.— Glasyow Argus, 

The Gazette of Tuesday announced that Sir Frederick P. Robin. 
son, Knight Commander of the Bath, has received the Grand Cross of 
that Order; and that Lord Charles Manners and Sir James Macdon- 
nell, Knights Companions, have been appointed Knights Commanders 
of the Bath. 

Sir Edward Stuart Baynes is gazetted Consul at St. Petersburg 
and Mr. Thomas de Grenier Fonblanque, Consul at Philadelphia,” 

The Reformers of Newcastle-upon- Tyne have sent to towna sub. 
scription towards defraying the expenses of the Hull inquiry. 

The town establishment of Mr. Ellice, in Arlington Street, has 
been broken up, and the whole of the domestics suddenly discharged; 
the right honourable gentleman and bis daughter, we are informed, in. 
tending to sojourn for a lengthened period on the Continent. Mr, 
Ellice junior, it is known, has accompanied Lord Durham on his ex. 
pedition te Canada. Theelegant Gothic mansion in Arlington Street, 
formerly belonging to the late Sir Harry Goodricke, has been let by 
Mr. Ellice for two years.— Post. 

Mr. Bowes, M.P. for Durham, has writtcn to the papers, denying 
that the report of bis being about to be raised to the Peerage, as men. 
tioned in several journals, has any foundation.— Hull Advertiser. 


He em- 
and sailed im. 





On a motion by Mr. Tierney in May 1819, on the state of the 
nation, Sir Francis Burdett thus described the character of the Irish 
people— 

“With reference to Ireland, respecting which such early prejudices were im- 
bibed in this country, he was bound to declare, that when he visited it he was 
most agreeably diseppointed. The Irish were frequently represented as a nae 
tion of savages: he could only say that if they were savages, they were the 
gentlest on the face of the earth, Generally speakiug, the Lrish were as. citt 
dized as any nati:n on the fuce of the earth, net excepting the polte French, and 
as full of huma.ity, hospitality, and charity, He was persuaded that Ireland 
was the o ily coustyy in which, if a stranger were thrown naked on the shore, he 
would find shelter in the first house he came to, and might travel through the whole 
island withont a penny in his pocket, and never be in want of either a meal or a night’ 
lodging. ‘Phat retigion could not be bad which prompted to such practice.” 

In one of his speeches during the recent tour in the North, Sir 
Francis Burdett spoke thus of the same Irish people, seen from 
different point of view— 

“The people of Ireland, of whom Mr. O’Connell talked so much, were, he was 
grieved to say, the most miserable, ignorant, Pupish pricst-ridden populace, and super- 
stitious to a degree, of the inveteracy of which Enghshmen formed no conception ex- 
cept from the humiliating picture of degradation and superstition presented by Mr. 
O'Connell himself, when he f ll down on his knees in the dirt at the foot one of the 
priests in the public street,” 













An illustration of the spirit in which the British Post-office autho- 
rities act occurred the other day. Galignani's Messenger, which is 
chiefly made up of extracts from English newspapers, was stopped at the 
French Post-oflice, in consequence of an application from St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, grounded on the late Post-office Act, by which it was pro- 
vided, that French newspapers published in England were not to be 
sent by post to France, nor English newspapers published in France 
sent by postto England. The French Government has cogent rea 
sons for enforcing this provision; the English none whatever, 
especially when a paper containing matter already published in Eng- 
land is in question. But the principle of our Post-office seems to 
that of cheching, not facilitating, the circulation of letters and papers. 


Mr. Wordsworth has addressed the following complimentary letter 

to Mr. Sergeant Talfourd on the subject of the Copyright Bill. 
“ Rydal Mount, 18th April 1838, 

“ My dear Sir—A strong opposition, which has manifested itself by public —- 
and petitions to the House of Commons. having started up among printers, publishers, 
and others to your bill for amending the law of copyrights, aud uo like Looper 
ment being made by authors on their part, it has been suggested to me, from — 
entitled to great respect, that it might be of service if, along with a most poms pe 
literary friend, I should present a petition to Parliament, praying that the 7 he 
pass, or at least one in favour of its principle. ‘This compliment has uo doub = 
paid me as one among the oldest of living writers, and one therefore whese —_ = 
in course of nature, be injured sooner than those of younger meu, if the propors pe 
sure be rejected, You will not be surprised if 1 feel some scruple le ee 4 
though so well recommended, on account of an aversion to appear prominent Brg 
public question ; aud because J am loth to think so unfavourably ol I oacapagan = : 
deem that it requires petitions from authors as a ground for granting thema re —_ 
the justice of which is so obvious. I cannot bring myself to suppose cay et a 
shadows of argument advanced by printers and publishers against the « pears: 
class to whom they owe the respectability of their condition, if not their very Nisa I 
should avail with any intelligent and disinterested Assembly. Yet wa pe sliant 
averse thus to petition Parliament, because I would not ask as an individua sOPP ri 
or with a single associate, what in equity I consider to be the right of a —_< have 
a much longer period than that defined in your bill—for ever. Such right, f England: 
stated in your admirable speech, was acknowledged by the common law of Eng 


: A A : ime as is DOW 
and let them who have cried out so loudly against the extension of the -_—* forbs 


os ' toot i be restored. 
proposed show cause why that original right should not be : take 
clearly rests with them todo so; but they have not attempted it, and are glad promise 


shelter under the statute law as it now stands, which is a composition or — 
between two cpinions; the extreme point of one being, that, by giving his t pir 3 
the world, au author abandons all right to consider the vehicle a8 oy hy ‘and @ 
and of the other, that he has the right ia perpetuity, that descends to his heirs, 
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transferable to these te whom he or they may assign tt. 
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more deeply ivherent in that species of property than in any 
‘ i . ivi yherein it differs from acqui- 
am aware that many persons, perceiving wherein it « . 
other § those trate and commerce. &c. have contended that the law in respect to 
oe saoan to remain upon the same footing as that which regards the profits of 
pear inventious and chemical discoveries; but that this is a fallacy might easily 
mech 


roved. 
WF From tl 


_ 
« {bis right I hold to be 


ie considerations above stated, I decline to petition, as suggested, 
tent myself, in the silence of others better entitled to speak, with this public 
and con! of my judgment; so that at least, my dear Sir, you may not be liable 
declaration lasa volunteer intruding without wish or sanction openly expressed by any 
to yet arongr tend whose rights and interests you have so much to your honour stepped 
one of t Se alatat Here this letter shall close, ifs purpose being answered; for vo 
forward to uments fom me, and no statement of facts belonging to my own case. and 
eueral iad come tomy kuowledge with respect to my illustrious friends Coleridge, 
which — , and others, would avail to produce conviction, where that bas not been 
Scott, ab oe unrivalled speech made upon your first introduction of the bill into 
pat a Commons, ant by reasonings which have lately been set forth with 
the pes . by writers in the public journals, who were more at liberty to enter into 
Feat tian you could be while treating the subject beiae Parliament 
ee ahould your bill be overborne (which I cannot allow myself to fear) by the inte- 
“dl sition now at work, justice, nevertheless, sooner or later, must triumph ; 
-_ STevents the respect and gratitude which authors feel towards you and your 
Tears upon this occasion will be cherished by them to the last hour of their lives, 
bars have the houour to be, my dear Sir, faithfully yours, / 
“ Wittram Worpswor1H.” 


Sir Francis Head has arrived in London. The Standard declares 
that he only escaped the “ Lynching ” Yankees by ‘‘an especial inter- 
ference of Providence.” This is made out in detail as follows— 

« For wise reasons, Sir Francis having resolved to get home by the quickest 
route, with that chivalry always characteristic of him determined to get to 
New York from the Upper Province. He ordered a steam-boat for the purpose 
of reaching Kingston, at a period when in usual seasons the navigation is closed 
by ice; he succeeded ; and when at Kingston, the militia cordon was ordered 
to be on the alert, and stop all travellers from Canada to the United States. 
He then, with Colonel Jones, his Aide-de-camp, engaged a boat, and contrived 
to get across the lake, about seven miles ; the ice in some places being too thin 
to bear a man, and in others too thick to break through with the boat. They 
however accomplished it, and reached Watertown like two Canadian travellers. 
Not being recognized, they engaged a carriage ; but before they got off were 
identified, and a ‘ genteel mob’ had gathered. They started, and made the best 
of their way; but the state of the roads compelled them to give up wheels and 
tuke to horseback. They got along as fast as their animals could carry them ; 
and bad made between thirty aud forty miles of distance, when they were 
overtaken by two gentlemen, who commanded them to stop, exhibiting a war- 
rant. They, however, were safe out of the jurisdiction wherein it was granted, 
and got to Utica: here they got into acar on the railway. It most providen- 
tially happened, that at Albany a steamer was starting for New York, into 
which they passed, and thus got out of reach of the gentlemen of the border— 
the free citizens— Miss Martineau’s ‘ patterns of a people,’ &c. Not finding a 
better reason for granting a warrant, it was granted on the oath of a smuggling 
scoundrel, who in an attempi to introduce a parcel of cheese without payment 
of duty, had had it seized ; and it was for the ‘robbery’ of this man’s cheese 
that the warrant was granted.” 

A New York paper denies the story that Lady Head was insulted at 
Albany: the people only stared at ber as she sat in the coach, during 
the change of hurses, instead of going into the inn. It is not the 
habit of the Americans to be uncivil to women of any country, under 
any circumstances,—unless, indeed, they happen to have black skins. 


Senhor Carvalho and family have taken their departure, in the 

Transit steam-vessel, for Lisbon; and there is a strong impression in 
“the City that it is for the purpose of resuming his former pusition as 

Minister of Finance. 

A letter from Florence confirms the report of the Duke de§St. Leu 
being on the eve of marriage with the young and beautiful Marchesa 
Strozzi, notwithstanding his age, and that he intends to endow his 
bride with the whole of his fortune. It appears that the brother of 
Napoleon, and not young Prince Louis, son of the former, is indicated 
by the above title.—Post. - 

Rossini will, it is said, be the director of the new Italian Opera- 
vhouse at Paris, He is composing an opera for its opening in October 
next. 

Mademoiselle Louisa Taglioni, a beautiful and graceful girl of 
fifteen, (and a younger cousin of the Sylphide), is to make her débiit this 
season at the Theatre San Carlo, at Naples, as premiére danseuse. 
Her two elder sisters, Mademoiselles Mariette and Ermenia, are sing- 
Ing with great success at the Royal Theatre de Fondo. 

The line of railway between Lyons and St. Etienne, the largest 
manufacturing town and richest coal district in France, is only thirty- 
four miles in length; yet such is the unevenness of the country, and 
So great has been the anxiety of the engineers to preserve as complete 
alevel as possible, that there are actually no less than twenty tunnels 

“between the two termini! One of these is a mile in length, while 
another, which is half a mile long, is carried under the bed of a river 
Which crosses the line.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 


The Bank of the United States, under the direction of Nicholas 

siddle, bas issued an immense amount of promissory notes, payable at 
different towns in the American Union, but not in specie. Biddle is 
using great exertions to prevent the resumption of cash payments by 
the Banks in New York, having succeeded in prevailing upon the 
Principal Bank in Boston to join him. The Times says that the ope- 
Tations in London of his agent Mr. Jaudon, are “beyond all ordi- 
nary conception of them ”— ; 

“ Every packet brings large amounts of bills, not as special remittances 
against mercantile transactions, but to be sold and circulated here, at a rate of 
interest double that paid on the best private security, and which cousequently 
§ . with facility. When it it is considered, therefore, what vast engagements 
‘ho ank has formed, and continues to form, from one day to another—when 

ere is further considered the immense amount of bad and doubtful debts 
pape by other banks of the Union who have all stopped payment, and if driven 
specie payments by any general measure of the sort are likely to suspend 
utogether—the unsettled account with the Government at Washington—the 
Quantity of old notes out and unliquidated, created under the Government 
harter, and for which this bank is liable—the sale of bills in London—and the 
de issues of paper, when every other bank is drawing in its circulation at New 
‘ ork, and unite with these the suspicious fact that Mr. Biddle not only resists 

€ return to cash payments, but resorts to every artful expedient that can be 
ised to prevent the resumption by other banks,—the suspicion is forced upon 
oe something is wrong at bottom, and that the institution is in a state 
aa should induce all a men 0 look into the subject, and not take ab- 
utely €or granted that Biddle’s bank is deserving of ualimited credit, because 





it has, or professes to have, a capital of 85,000,000 dollars. 
of inquiry is, how much of that capital is free, uni bered, 

ut can that amount to any large sum, when such proceedings are going on as 
those of Mr. Jaudon in London? Great capitalists are lenders, not borrowers 
of money ; yet here we see Biddle’s agent taking all tha€ he can lay his hand 
upon. But as to lending, that is clearly out of the question; for the marke: 
rate being not more than 2§ per cent., while Mr. Jaudon pays 5 per cent., he 
would in that case lose 50 per cent. by all the money so employed. Another 
proper question is, would a bank really having so large a capital, if it did be~ 
come a borrower of money, be justified in payiog twice the rate that any pri- 
vate London merchant, of tolerable credit, is required to pay at the present 
moment? but it is needless to dwell further on grounds of suspicion. Al)? 
that passes here is calculated to inspire great doubts as to the soundness of t 
United States Bank. It is for our capitalists to look into the matter, and té 
form their own conclusions,” 

On the 30th ultimo, a resolution was carried in the Legislature of 
the State of New York, by a considerable majority, for instructing the 
Select Committee which had recently concluded an investigation into 
certain charges of usury and extortion against the Phoenix Bank, to 
‘ prepare and report a bill to repeal the charter” of that Bank. The 
announcement of this event had thrown the banking interests of New 
York into a state of the greatest consternation; for it was pretty well 
understood that the whole of the banks had, to a greater or less extent, 
participated in the same practices as those which had become public of 
the Phoenix. It is not improbable, indeed, that similar proceedings 
may be taken against such otber banks as, with great means at com- 
mand, had been most notorious for pursuing the same courses as the 
concern alluded to. The preliminary steps had been actually taken 
with reference to one standing in the very first rank of such institu- 
tions. A petition had been in circulation “ demanding an inquiry” 
into the affairs of the Manhattan Bank; which, however, through 
some management, had been suspended for the moment. One of the 
New York papers in the interest of those institutions confesses, with 
evident alarm, that “ thousands of names can be had to take away any 
charter of a bank.” Such a fact need excite no surprise, when it is 
remembered how the mercantile and trading classes have been fleeced 
and ruined by the banks before and during the suspension of specie 
payments. From the evidence in the case of the Phoenix, it is suffi- 
ciently clear that the grossest extortion was practised towards all houses 
whose necessities brought them within the grasp of the Banks. It 
was in vain to struggle to maintain their credit when the ‘* screw” was 
applied to their securities presented for discount, and discounted only at 
the rate of 80, 40, and 50 per cent. per annum. The traders failed of 
course; whilst the Banks, equally insolvent at the time, became equally 
incapable of paying their paper promises, and defied their creditors by 
a general combination, unjustly legalized afterwards, to suspend pay- 
ment of their notes, the enormous loss resulting from the depreciation 
of which was therefore thrown upon trade and the public. Some of 
the Banks, moreover, have since been realizing most scandalous profits 
out of their own misdeeds ; selling their specie at excessive premiums, and 
buying up gradually their own depreciated paper at a disgraceful dis- 
count, and so preparing for what is termed a resumption of cash pay- 
ments.— Times. 

The Bavarian Government has given notice to the editors of news- 
papers, that not only will objectionable articles be in future struck out 
by the censor, but the publishers will be called to account for them as 
though they had been made public. 
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THE ARMY. 

War-orrice, April 24.—11th Regt. Light Drags.—Major H. Fane, from the 9tle 
Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Bruton, who retires.’ 14th Regt. Light 
Drags.—Quartermaster W. Clarke to be Adjt. with the rank of Cornet, vice Leary, 
promoted ; Quartermaster S. Brodribb, from the 72d Foot, to be Quartermaster, vice 
Clarke. 9th Foot—Capt. G. L. Davis to be Major, by purchase, vice Fane, promoted 
in the llth Light Drags.; Lieut. A. Harper to be Capt. by purchase, vice Davis ; 
Ensign C. Elmhirst, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Harper; G. Pearson, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Elmhirst. 22d Foot—Lieut. W. B. Kelly to be Adjutant, 
vice Chalmers, who resigns the Adjatancy only, 42d Foot—Capt. W. Beales, from the 
half-pay unattached, to be Capt. vice J, E. Alexander, who exchanges; Ensign A. W. 
Macdonald to be Lieut. by purchase, vice C. G. Campbell, who retires; Sir F. W. Dune 
bar, Bart, to be Ensign by purchase, vice Macdonald, 71st Foot—Brevet Lieut,-Col. 
Hf Ellard, from the half-pay unattached, to be Major, vice C, Stewart, who exchanges ; 
Capt. W. Denny to be Major, by purchase, vice Ellard, who retires; Lieut. Sir H. 
Dalrymple, Bart. to be Capt. by purchase, vice Denny; Ensign A. T. Hamilton to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Dalrymple; R. R. Uniacke, Gent. to be Ensign, by purehase, 
vice Hamilton; Sergt-Major W. Miller to be Quartermaster, vice Brodribb, appointed 
to the Lith Light Drags, 

Garrisons.—The Key, W. B. Smith to be Chaplain to the Garrison of Edicvburgh 
Castle, vice Home dec. 

War-orr:ce, April 27,—4th Regt. Dragoon Guards—Cornet G. Rochfort to be Lieuf. 
by purchase, vice Jones, who retires; G. T. Jacob, Gent, to be Cornet by purchase, 
vice Rochfort ; Lieut, C. P. [bbeison to be Adjt. vice Gossett, who resigus the Adju-, 
tancy only. 8th Foot—Lient. E. H. Greathed to be Capt. by purchase, vice Pringle, 
who retires; Ensign H. Hill to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Greathed; P. A. Tre- 
monger, Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice Hill. 20th Foot~—Lieut. H. D. Croftom, 
from the 56th Foot to be Lieut. vice Hollinsworth, who exchanges. 56th Foot —Lieut. 
H. Hollinsworth, from the 20th Foot, to be Lient. vice Croftor, who exchanges, 94th 
Foot—Enusign T. F. Seale to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lecky, who retires; M. Ose 
borne, Gent. to be Ensign by purchase, vice Seale. 98th Foot—Lieut. C. Giauet to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Fielding, who retires; Ensign T. EH. f.oveti to be Lieut, by 
purchase, vice Granet ; J. Kk. Carnac, Gent. to be Ensigu by purchase, vice Lovett. 

Brevet—F. R. Chesney, of the Royal Artillery, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army; 
Lieut.G, Maclean, on half-pay Royal African Corps, to have the local rank of Cuptaia 
during the period of his being employed on the Gold Coast of Africa. 

Memorandum—Sergt.-Major W, Miller, who is stated in the Gazette of the 24th 
April 1838, to have been appointed Quartermaster in the 71st Foot, vice Brodriob, ap- 
pointed to the 14th Light Dragoons, was eppointed Quartermastes of the 72d Regt. and 
not the 71st Foot. 












EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The Glenisla, Watkins, from London to the Cape, got ou shore near Brest, on the 
17th instant, and it is feared would go to pieces. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, April 2lst, Blakely, Snipe, from Manilla; 22d, Ange- 
rona, Creed, from Mauritius ; aud 26th, Madagascar, Walker, from Bengal. Off Ports- 
mouth, 25th, Lloyds, Grant, from Van Diemen’s Land. At Plymouth, 24th, Mermaid. 
Chapman, from Bombay; Stains Castle, Petrie; and Richard Bell, Rogers, from 
China. At St. Heleua, previous to Gith March, Advocate, Wilson; Penyard Park, 
Middleton; and Sir J. R. Reid, Cummiag. from Mauritius; Frauces, Heath; and 
Malabar, Max, from Bombay ; Perthshire, Jameson, from Bengal; C. Endicott, Kel- 
ham; Orissa, ——; and Emily, —, from Singapore; and Frances Ann —, from 

yu. At the Cape, Feb. 16th, Semiramis, (Steamer) from London. At Van Die- 
meu's Land, Nov. Lith, Juliet, Wilson; 14th, Andromeda, Jacks; 2st, Susan, 
Neatly; and Dec. 6th, Auriga, Chalmers, from London. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, April 24th, Java, Jobling, for China; and Reliance, 
Warver, for Madras; and 25th, Asia, Dillon, for ditto. From Liverpool, 2lst, Here- 
ford, Reaburn, for China; and Adrastus, Day, for Mauritius ; 23d, J. Holmes, Johns, 
for Bengal ; 23d Lady Kast, Emery, for Bombay ; 24th, Jumna, Huxtable, for Beagal; 
and Maiabar, Suuthwood, for Bombay ; aad 25th, Ripley, Steward, for Bengal, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


SaTurRDAY. 


The Ordnance Estimates were discussed last night by the Commons, 
Sir Hussey Vivian had the charge of 
them; but fairly acknowledged that he was incompetent to the duty, 
which was usually performed by the Clerk of the Ordnance, but that 
officer had been so lately appointed that he had not had time to learn 
Sir Hussey said he would do his best, but was not pre- 
pared to answer any question that might be put to him on the moment. 
He then went through the different items ; the result being an increase 
Mr. Hume moved to 
He contended, 
that the Yeomanry were a partisan force, kept up by the Tories to 
keep down the people ; and he read a letter from Lord Sondes to the 


in a Committee of Supply. 


his business. 


over the Estimates of last year of 148,708. 
strike out the vote of 8,280/. for the Yeomanry Corps. 


officers of the Norfolk Yeomanry, wherein that person declared his at- 


tachment to his Sovereign, but that he would not subject himself to 
the “‘ capricious and uncertain conduct of the present Administration,” 
and therefore he should resign his post of Major, and should recom- 
This letter, Mr. Hume 
maintained, proved that Lord Sondes was only prepared to serve his 


mend the corps to disband themselves. 
Sovereign when a certain party was in power 


A long and angry discussion followed. 


Government for the reduction of that corps. Mr. Benerr, Mr. San- 


Forp, Sir Epwarp Knatcusutt, Mr. Mites, Mr. Wynn, Colonel 


Srstuorp, Mr. Gou.surn, and Sir Roperr PEEL eulogized the con- 
duct of the Yeomanry, the “constitutional force of the country,” and 
denounced the reduction of its numbers as most impolitic. Sir Ep- 
WARD KwatcHBuLt and Colonel SistHorr imputed evil designs and 
political objects to the Whig Ministry; for their conduct in other mat- 
ters proved that the pretence of economy was a false one. Sir Rosert 
PEEL said that the Yeomanry was a “ dormant force,” and the more 
useful on that account. The “ vicinage was responsible for tranquil- 
lity”»—that was an old doctrine of the constitution; but unless the 
Yeomanry were continued, a military force from a distance must be 
brought to quell disturbances. 

On the other hand, Mr. Warsurton, Mr. Mark PuIutps, and 
Mr. Rozsert Fercuson were of opinion that the Yeomanry were the 
worst description of force that could be brought in contact with a riot- 
ous populace; and Mr. Fercuson said that he, as Lord- Lieutenant 
of Fifeshire, never would call them out to put down a mobt—here 
was great jealousy between the agricultural and commercial classes, 
arising, as he believed, chietly from the Corn-laws. The Manchester 
Massacre was not forgotten by Mr. Warsurton; who maintained, 
that experience proved — indeed, during the Canada discussions 
it was universally admitted —that the suppression of popular 
disturbances should be left to the Executive power. Lord Joun 
Russe tt replied with calmness and tact. He was not for the total 
disbanding of the Yeomanry, neither would he maintain it in un- 


necessary numbers: he wished to have a larger force than the Duke of 


Wellington thought right to keep up in 1828, but not so large as, under 
peculiar circumstances, Lord Melbourne required in 1831. Without 
entering into the question of partisanship, he thought it must be ad- 
mitted that Lord Sondes and Lord Winchilsea were, at any rate, im- 
proper persons to be intrusted with the command of armed men. He 
preferred a good Militia force, as more useful, and more constitutional 
too, than Yeomanry Cavalry. Mr. Fox Mau e spoke briefly in 
defence of the reductions in the Scottish Yeomanry. 

The Tories were obliged to vote with Ministers against Mr. Hume’s 
motion; which was negatived, by 203 to 57. 

In the discussion which preceded the chief question of the night, 
Mr. Home called attention to the progressive increase of expenditure 
and decrease of revenue— 

In the year 1835, the expenditure wae 48,600,000/. ; in the year 1836, it 
was 48,764,000/, ; in 1837, it was upwards of 50,000,000/. ; and in 1838, it 
was 51,318,000/. 
nearly two and a half millions. What was the state of the finances? There 
was a surplus of revenue of 2,000,000/. in the year 1835; but there was now, 
on the contrary, a deficiency of revenue compared to expenditure of 710,000/. 
Were they to go on increasing the expenditure with a falliug revenue ? was 
there to be no stop to such profligacy ? 

Mr. Home also complained of the want of a strong Opposition; a 
remark which suggested the following retort by Sir Roperr PEEL— 

When he was in office, the honourable Member was much louder in his oppo- 
sition. There was as much difference as between the report of a musket primed 
and loaded and one without a touch-hole. The honourable Member at the pre- 
sent day did not croak like a crow, but moaned like a nightingale. (Laxghter.) 





The Lords met last night; and were chiefly occupied with receiving 
petitions. The only noticeable point in their Lordships’ proceedings, 
was a question and answer respecting the appointment of Lord Dur- 
ham’s legal adviser. Lord WincuILsEA said— 

Having seen in the papers of to-day a statement respecting the appointment 
of a gentleman as the legal adviser to the noble Earl her Majesty’s representa- 
tive to Canada, he would beg leave to ask, whether the person so stated as ap- 
pointed was the individual who once stood at the bar of their Lordships’ House 
in a case of adultery of the most atrocious and disgraceful character? He 
hoped that the public papers had been misinformed. 

Lord MeE.zourne replied— 

That no appointment of a legal adviser had taken place. On reconsidera- 
tion, it had not been thought proper to make such an appointment. 

Lord WincuiLsEa said, the answer was most satisfactory. 


Lord Patmersron paid his convenient constituents of Tiverton a 
flying visit on Tuesday. “ He arrived,” says the report, ‘on Tuesday 
evening, and left again at midnight on Wednesday.” In the interim, 
probably on some dining occasion, he managed to deliver a long speech, 
containing a clever pleading for the Ministry. He also communicated 
a piece of intelligence respecting a measure in which he professed to 
have taken much interest, and which certainly will be »ews in Lon- 
don— 


the attention of the Government and Parliament—I mean the law for 


ing a modified system of relief in Ireland for the destitute poor. At gautblieh. 
were great objections to it; and I, for one, long doubted whether any oe 
Syg- 


tem could be established in Ireland, consistent with real advantage to th 
and without any great and serious injury, if not ruin to the owners 2 
But further reflection satisfied me, that not only such measure could 
adopted, but that it was absolutely necessary to adopt it, and that suc 
sure was the foundation only on which we could build our hopes 
nent improvement of the social condition of Ireland. 
mature discussion and consideration, and it is now exciting the approval 
other House ; and I cannot but hope that a measure which is so neg 
for the good of the country, will come down to us without any materi 

alterations, or at least with none to defeat the objects of those who framed os 
measure.” 


of the Irish Poor Bill, which Lord PatMersron declared to 
passed, and to be exciting the approval of the Lords, is an Order of 
the Day for Monday next ! 


brought in for Stamford by the Marquis of Exerer, vice Colonel 
Cuap.in. If active operations are intended by the Tories, Sir Groggy 
The country gentlemen | will be needed in and about the House. 
were ina fever of indignation—less at the attempt of Mr. Hume to 


get rid of the Yeomanry altogether, than at the recent proceedings of 


in the Pilot of Wednesday. 
new Irish Tithe Bill; which, of course, Mr. O'Connell generally 
approves of ; though he thinks that lay tithes ought to be included in 
its provisions, and is averse to the ‘‘ surplus” going to the Treasury, 
Mr. O’Connell may be very easy as to the nonentity called “g 
surplus.” 


last ; and the business that has occurred has been but trifling, the transactions 
having been confined to unimportant money business, no extensive speculative 
bargains having been entered into. 
decline. This may be accounted for by the state of commercial affairs in Ame 
rica, which will render necessary the export of a considerable quantity of gold 
from this country, and which, by paralyzing our commercial and manufac 
turing activity, gives little hope of an increased revenue for the current quarter. 
Money, however, still continues very abundant ; the rate of commercial disconnt 
being 24 per cent. 
proved, and is to-day 70s. 
14 per cent., the price being 271}. 


from 204 to 203, in consequence of the revolt of the Guipuscoans; but there 
have not been any extensive transactions in it. e 
from 8 to 8}, and some extensive and continued purchases have been made in 
it; it being understood that, in spite of their financial difficulties, the Govern 
ment of Madrid have determined to fulfil that part of their contract with the 
Bondholders, by which they are to convert 1-12th part of this Stock into Active 
Bonds on the Ist of May next; and that the drawing of the lottery, by which 
the numbers of the bonds to be converted is to be decided, will take place in 
Madrid at the time appointed. 
our last quotations, but has fallen back the whole of its advance. 


There was an increase of expenditure over the year 1835, of 


Russian Bonds have been done at 1113. 
have improved about 4 per cent. 


cases improved ; but the minor varieties have all gone back, though in some 
cases they have recovered ina slight degree. 
which have been at 14, are to-day 13 to 2 prem. 
ham have declined to 14 prem., and are heavy at that quotation. 
plication of Asphalte Companies still continues, and has caused a ¢ 
price of some of the existing Shares: both the Bastan and British 
about 2/. per share; Claridge’s are also lower, and after being at 15 yesterday, 
are to-day 12 to 14. 


prem., and Canada 24 3 prem. 


Market is heavy, the prices are nominally the same as yeste 
Foreign Market, Spanish Stock is higher ; viz. Active 202 3 - 
Passive 43 5. The other Foreign Stocks and Railway Shares are at yester 
day’s quotations. 


3 per Cent.Consols....0.+.. 93¢ % Brazilian 5 per Cents..--++++ a 
Ditto for Account. ..essesees beni... 0. ueweneseew ee? , Pe 

3 per Cent, Reduced ....... « 929 3 Dutch 2$ per Cents.. ‘ oF 3 
New 34 per Cent.Anns....6. 1004 ¢ Portuguese Rex rey 5p. Cts. . . 
Bank Stock ...00.ccsescoves 2054 6 Ditto 3 per Cents . +++. 21g eae 
ludia Stock 9704 l Russian (1822) 5 per Ce ar . 
Ditto Bonds +.78 80pm. Spanish (183%) 5 per Cent..-+ * ‘ 
Exchequer Bills 63 70pin. Deferred Stock ....eeseeree? an 5 
Belgian 5 per Cents . 10344 Passive Ditto .cccsseres eos i 











‘* Well, gentlemen, there was another important question, which has oceyp; 
Up 
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The Vote-paper of the Commons announces, that the third Teading 


have 


The Tory journals announce that Sir GEORGE CLERK is to be 


A letter from Mr. O’Connell to the Protestants of Ireland appears 
It is devoted to an explanation of the 








An account of the proceedings at the half-yearly meeting of the pro. 


prietors of the Agricultural and Commercial Bank of Ireland, which 
will be found in our advertising columns, seems to deserve attention, 
From the report read at the meeting, and from a pamphlet on the sub. 
ject which has been sent to us, we learn that the institution is in active 
and successful operation. 
perienced, under very extraordinary circumstances, in 1836,—mainly 
through the good faith and solvency of its very numerous debtors, to 
whom small loans, in some cases as low as 5l. and 101, bad been made, 
Facts are mentioned in the pamphlet, to prove that the Bank has been 
of great service to manufacturers in Limerick and elsewhere. These 
circumstances should be impressed upon the Joint Stock Banks Com. 
mittee, just appointed ; because they tend to show that there is no need 
of renewing the exclusive privileges of the Bank of Ireland. Other 
institutions, equally safe, and more generally useful, can be and have 
been formed without aid from the Government. 
may have been useful or necessary some years ago, but there seems to 
be no occasion for it at the present time. 


It has fully recovered from the shock it ex. 


The Bank of Ireland 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuanar, Fripay A¥teRNooy. 
The prices of the English Funds have not varied above } per cent. since our 


There seems a tendency in the market to 


The premium upon Exchequer Bills has consequently im- 
India Bonds are 78 prem. India Stock has risen 


In the Foreign Market, Spanish Active Stock has improved, having risen 


The Deferred Stock has risen 


Portuguese Stock had improved slightly upoa 
The Dutch and Northern European Stocks have been steady at our last prices. 
The South American Securities have also been firmer; and Mexican Bonds 
The heavier description of Railway Shares have continued firm, and in some 


The Brighton and Blackwall, 
Manchester and Birming- 

The multi- 
lecline in the 
h have fallen 


The Bank Shares are still in demand; Union Australian being 3} to 4g 


Sarcrpay, TWELVE 0’CLOCK 


Very little has occurred here this morning ; and though the English Se 
i i i srday- n 
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ee SACRED MUSIC. 
on Thursday appointed the successor of bis 
Ma. Jou Sires Orgel of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The choice is 


aster : 
oer to the discernment of the Chapter. Arrwoop is succeeded 
cre 


: of his appointments by a man worthy to follow him. Our 
in one of Mr. Goss’s talents has frequently been expressed, and, 
Cael " coupled with a wish that he would furnish us with their fruits 
_ Y* sandance. He is now the successor of men of high eminence 
¥ ye and Boyce, as well as Attwoop: and we anticipate 
— additions to our Cathedral music, which may be worthily asso- 
-, vith that of his predecessors. In the present degenerate state of 
oe Cuheicsl service, from which the solemn and divine harmonies of 
yon reatest writers are too often excluded, in order to make room for 
rah of Masses and other compositions altogether unsuited to the 
true character of sacred music, we hail the appointment of Mr. Goss 
as asure pledge of better things in the choir to which he is now at- 
tached. With James Ture at the West and JOHN Goss in the 
East, (fellow pupils, cordial friends, and able codperators in the same 
good cause,) church music is safe in London from all Gothic deface- 


ments and dandy refinements. 
MARTIAL LAW. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 26th April 1833. 


Sir—Permit me to ask, by what authority martial law continues in 
force in Lower Canada? Can it be proclaimed in this country, or inany 
of its dependencies, without the sanction of Parliament? For the 
gratification of emigrants, it ought to be known that it was in force in 
Canada at the date of the last letters received from that country. It 
was first proclaimed by Lord Gosrorp upon his own responsibility, 
and it has been again proclaimed by Sir JouN CoLsorne upon the 
order of the Colonial Office. There has been no disturbance in Lower 
Canada for some months; there has been no fear entertained by the 
Government for some months that any new outbreak or opposition to 
the Government would happen—if their own declarations are to be 
believed ; but martial law is still in force. 

My desire is to ascertain—supposing martial law is not illegal, and 
requires no act of Parliament to sanction it,—which are the cireum- 
stances which authorize its continuance, if its proclamation is, in the 
first instance, necessary. May any Governor of a colony put it in 
force when he pleases, and continue it as long as he thinks fit? would 
there be a doubt upon the subject if the Whigs were in Opposi- 
tion? would a month have elapsed, if the Tories had been in power, 
before it had been distinctly ascertained what circumstances justi- 
fied the suspension of any of the powers of the courts of justice of any 
colony? But at the tai! of the Whigs, not even a Radical has the 
courage to say a word upon the subject. A cloud has come over the 
House of Commons, darker and more prejudicial to public interests 
than any that has covered it since the day when a soldier removed the 
mace from its table. 

But is martial law legal? It is not legal in this country; and in this 
matter the law of this country and of Lower Canada do not differ. In 
Upper Canada the Law Officers never considered Sir Francis Heap 
authorized to proclaim it. A special act of the Provincial Parliament of 
that Province has been passed to sanction it. The Law Officers of the 
Upper and the Lower Province evidently differ upon this most im- 
portant subject. In Upper Canada a proper and constitutional course 
of proceeding has been adopted. Why is it that with respect to 
Lower Canada a similar course has not been pursued? why do not 
the Whigs ask for an indemnity for Lord Gosrorp, Sir Joun Cot- 
BoRNE, and for themselves? Do they wish that the supposed necessity 
of the case shall establish a precedent? do they wish to extend the 
prerogative of the Crown further than any Tory would have dared to 
have done? do they wish to place the life of every colonist, who may 
Oppose the Colonial Office, at the mercy of their paid agents, called 
Governors? to make it depend upon the forbearance, gentleness, and 
humanity of a Sir Geonce Arnruur? The precedent is a most dan- 
gerous one, and it has been unanimously established. 

There may be occasions to justify the proclaiming and the execution 
of martial law; but who is there who would not have the proclaiming 
of it connected with the most painful sense of responsibility? The 
knowledge that he must have an act of Parliament to indemnify 
him, would always prevent the law from being imprope:ly resorted 
to by the Governor of a colony. But assure our Colon al Govern- 
ors that they may proclaim it whenever they think fit, and they 
will find no difficulty in creating an excuse to resort to it in order to 
dispose of any person of influence in a colony who may oj pose their 
administration. The only security against improperly res«iting to, or 
of abusing it, is its illegality. Admit that it is not illegal, and the most 
eminent popular men in every colony have a halter round their necks. 
A broil in the streets, a drunken dispute with soldiers, cr a bayonet 
case, will, in a period of excitement, be a ready excuse for their 
execution. 

But assuming that martial law may be proclaimed by a G: vernor of a 
colony whenever he thinks fit, surely there must be some tule to limit 
its duration ? it cannot be continued after the necessity for it is at an 
end? How is this necessity to be ascertained, or when sha'l it be said 
to cease? When the Civil Courts can sit, when their proc: sses can be 
executed, when suitors can have free access to them from one part of 
the country to the other, what palliation is there for the conduct of 
those who insist upon continuing it in operation? The + nly excuse 
for it at any time is, that the functions of the ordinary cou ts are sus- 
aes by the disturbance or excitement that prevails, and the nume- 
Sus acts of violence that are committed. But in Lower Canada the 
Civil Courts are sitting ; the whole country is in a state of }: ace; order 
ens since been restored; there is no fear or expectatio: of any re- 

Stance being offered to the Government; and nothing in errupts the 








“A Tappa: ) : > x 
be may course of justice, except that martial law, which s illegally 
_— cessarily continued in operation, 
Surely, Sir, the above illustrates in no small degree the advantages of 


the Radicals being a joint of the Whigs. Mr. O'Conner: cannot say 

_ a do not sacrifice principle to keep the Whigs in p! ce, though 

the. og tp sacrificed principle to get into place them:elves: and 
Y do this because there are six rotten J idges on the Irish Bench! 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DILEMMA OF THE OPPOSITION. 


Lorp Mauon’s boast at the Hertford dinner, that the Tories 
in Parliament, though unable to “effect good,” could “ prevent 
evil,” appears to a formidable section of the Opposition a most 
lame excuse for the cautious inactivity—the “ Fabian policy "— 
of the Conservative leaders. It is true that the Tory majority 
in the Lords can prevent the enactment of measures injurious 
to their party—they can cripple tle Parliamentary operations of 
the Government; but they cannot hinder Lord MEeLBourNnE 
from turning patronage into Whig channels. It is credible 
that no small proportion of the Opposition—nearly all the active 
spirits—ceare little about the Irish Corporations or Tithes in 
comparison with the loss of rich appointments. Every week 
sees a Whig replacing a Tory in some desirable office. The 
Bench of Bishops itself is gradually becoming Whiggish. Some 
of the very best sees—Durham, for example—are held by re- 
cently-promoted Whig prelates, likely to live long and have the 
bestowal of hundreds of livings. What does Sir Roperr Pern 
'o put a stop to these evil doings? Is not this system of substi- 
tuting Whigs for Tories mischievous, Lord Manon? ~Will it 
not, if suffered to continue, undermine the Conservative party ? 
Mystification aside, does not the strength of that party rest far 
more upon the opportunities of rewarding friends—upon the dis- 
posal of the patronage of Government, actual or in immediate 
prospect—than upon supporting Conservative policy in Parlia- 
ment? If so, of two kinds of evil, the Tory leaders prevent only 
the lesser. 

Such, in effect, is the substance of remonstrances urged by the 
impatient section of the Opposition. The reply is, that the means 
of remedy are not in Tory hands; that they wed/ be, unless pre- 
cipitation spoil a sure game; that a certain and prolonged tenure 
of office, with a sufficient working majority, is the thing to be 
desired—not a repetition of the feverish, anxious, and finally un- 
successful performance of 1834-5, 

At the commencement of the session, rumour said, that the two 
sections of the Opposition—their “ Movement” party, and that 
which thinks with Pee. and favours the Fabian policy—held a 
conference, which ended in the submission of the former to their 
leader. But then, there was an expectation that the decisions of 
Election Committees would materially reinforce the Opposition ; 
whereas it is now probable that neither party will be affected in 
any degree worth notice by the costly and wearisome conflicts in 
the Committee-rooms. An argument of great weight and efficacy 
at Christmas, may thus be of small avail to Sir Ropert Peet at 
Easter. Nothing, apparently, has been gained by delay and sham 
fighting; and the alternative of earnest and active operations 
would now be a plausible demand on the part of those who yielded 
before. Doubtless, the old arguments—that aggression is the 
true policy of an Opposition wanting the ties which induce the 
Government men to act in concert on the defensive—and that 
inactivity begets languor, bad attendance, indifference, and fre- 
quently desertion—would be forcibly urged by the CHanposgs 
and Prarps of the Tory patty. And it is not impossible that 
Sir Ropert Peet may be induced to indulge them with a few 
sharp skirmishes on their own plan,—more especially as he may 
be sceptical as to the effect of any degree of beating and Parlia- 
mentary disgrace in driving the Whigs to abandon office ; a step 
that would involve the disagreeable alternative to himself of 
taking it with a hostile Court and a bare majority, or declining it 
on the plea of weakness, amounting to a confession that the Whig 
rule must continue. 

Supposing that the advocates of the Movement should prevail 
in the Tory councils, it is manifest that the means of annoyance 
lie in profusion around. 

There is the Budget. For a good many years our revenue 
and commerce have not looked so unthriving. “The Budget 
will be an awful business for Sprine Rice,” said a stanch Whig 
Member, the other day, to his City crony. The worthy gentle- 
man was probably mistaken as to the effect to be produced on 
the self-complacent Chancellor of the Exchequer; but a descrip- 
tion of the actual state of the finances, and the mercantile 
condition and prospects of the United Kingdom, would bear 
heavily against the Ministry. It is needless to discuss the ques- 
tion how far the imputations of mismanagement, so generally 
heard to the disadvantage of Mr. Rice, are well or ill founded : 
it is enough to know that difficulties in the monied and trading 
community can always be turned against the Ministry of the day, 
just as a season of prosperity is favourable to the Government, 
which may have had no part whatever in producing it. 

Most annoying and damaging discussions might be got up on 
the subject of the Colonies, especially the Slave-holding. The 
Ministers might be compelled to quarrel with the West India 
interest, or to augment the prevalent dissatisfaction of the Eman- 
cipationists by identifying themselves more closely with the 
planters and monopolists. ° 
On the Scottish Church Endowment question, the Tories have 
it in their power to embarrass the Government. Lord Joun 
Russevy dreads open war with the Establishment ; and it would 
be fatal to take decided part with the Churechmen against the 
Dissenters. The Opposition might force Ministers to speak out 
on this subject, by repeated badgering motions. 
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The debate on Lord Jonn RusseEtv’s motion for a Church-rate 
Committee might be made the occasion of pungent reproof and 
exposure. The great things promised to the Dissenters, and the 
little benefit actually conferred on them by the present Ministers, 
might be forcibly stated; whilst the rejection of the motion (and 
on this question we apprehend there is no Ministerial] majority) 
would demonstrate the inability of the Government to take even a 
preliminary step towards removing the chief modern grievance of 
the Nonconforming community. At the same time, the attempt 
would irritate not ouly Tory Churchmen, but all holders of valu- 
able Church leases. The general effect would be injurious to 
the Government. 

But above all, Ministers are vulnerable, and utterly helpless, 
on the Irish Church question.. Without a sounder basis or more 
sufficient scope as regards the removal of the national grievance, 
the new proposition is the most offensive to Tories and High 
Churchmen that has yet proceeded from the Whigs. The de- 
struction of the measure in the Lords is indubitable: but will it 
pass the Commons? We cannot count a majority in the present 
House in favour of any such scheme. Suppose the plan rejected 
by the Commons, what would the course of Ministers be? Re- 
sigoation? Such a step would astonish the entire country; for 
although the Whigs are pledged as deeply as it is possible for 
public men to be on this question,—although Lord MELsourNE 
declared that he would not give up his post as long as the Com- 
mons supported him,—yet in his descent from popularity and ele- 
vation in Court favour, nobody believes that the loss of that sup- 
port would mow decide his fall. The throwing out of the bill, 
therefore, would not necessarily turn out the Whigs; but their 
adherence to office with the Commons as well as the Lords against 
them, on this question—selected by themselves as the political 
test, and on which they grounded their claim to oust Sir Rosert 
PgrL—would strike all but the meanest and most mercenary of 
their supporters as inexpressibly contemptible. Possibly, some 
individual members of the Government, reeling under the igno- 
miny of their position, might even resign ! 

The Lords might carry a vote of want of confidence in the 
Ministers—as suggested by Sir Gzorce Sincxair at Liverpool. 
Would that drive them from office? Not, certainly, if the 
Commons should come to their aid, as they did in former times, 
with a counter-vote. But would Lord Esrineton venture to 
repeat his old part? Not, at least, with the old success: for 
this once the Whig-Radical muster would fail. No, there would 
be no counter-motion in the Commons. There would be some 
bluster and much whine in the Whig papers, but no vote of con- 
fidence. The movement of the Lords, unchecked by the Commons, 
would sink the Ministers some degrees lower in public opinion 
abroad and at home. 

Thus, means and opportunities of annoyance and damage could 
not fail an active Opposition, counting 320 Commoners and three- 
fourths of the Lords. The only valid reason why they should not 
be used, is the possibility that the Whigs might resign, and place 
Sir Rozert Peet in the undesirable dilemma of taking office 
with an inefficient majority, or retiring from the contest, avowedly 
too weak toenter the lists. But were Sir Roperr in office, he 
might dissolve the Parliament, and secure a majority. This 
would be the course recommended by his thoroughgoing followers ; 
but they vehemently suspect that Sir Ropert “ wants pluck ” for 
it. In the mean while, he is in “‘ a delicate embarrassment.” An 
idle Opposition is pretty sure to become a decreasing one; yet 
greater activity might place him in an ugly dilemma. The state 
of politics is indeed extraordinary. The strongest Opposition 
ever known is absolutely apprehensive of attacking a tottering 
Government ! 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL, AND PRISON REFORM. 


Tue measures introduced by Lord Joun RussEvt on Thursday, 
turn out, as we anticipated last week, to be of the most paltry de- 
scription. All that they are to effect is, to remove doubts as to 
the power of the Secretary of State to prescribe systems of disci- 
pline—to abolish the practice of employing prisoners as officers, 
or wardsmen—to increase the powers of Municipal Magistrates, 
and to establish a prison for juvenile offenders in the Isle of 
Wight. This is the whole length to which the Government is 
prepared to go. This is the result of a Commission to the United 
States—of the labours of the Duke of R1cHmonn’s Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords—of the appointment of Inspectois, 
who have made elaborate reorts—and of the experience derivd 
from the exertions of the French and Prussian Governments ! 
We are just where we were at the date of the Report of the 
Conimittee of 1832 on Secondary Punishments, and before Mr. 
Crawrorp was sent to America. 

We are ready to concede to Lurd Jonn Russet the little cre- 
dit which is due to his little efforts; nay, more, we will ackuow- 
ledge that he appears to have clear notions of the advantages 
which would result from a good system of secosdary punishments. 
But the country has a right to complain, that when all requisite 
information has been obtained—all made ready for legislation— 
and that at a heavy cxpense—the Government has failed in its 
duty, by not bringing forward any sufficient or comprehensive 
measure of reform. 

No Model Prison is to be built; no measures taken, so far as 
can be perceived, for giving the Separate system even a trial, or 
for establishing any thing like uniformity of discipline in the se- 
veral gaols of the kingdom. Juvenile offenders, after conviction, 











are to be sent to the Isle of Wight Prison - “pete 

be made for them before trial or for their ae a 
cases, or for their emigration, or disposal in any os Ps My ‘.. 
discharge. The Colonies will object, says Lord Some tee their 
to receive convicts ; therefore these unhappy children ‘hen 
subjected to reformatory discipline, and having under ty 
penal part of their sentence, are not to expect that Gan the 
will do any thing towards opening for them a new career, The 
are to be discharged at the gate of Parkhurst Prison, to sk The 
the future as they may! NO ON he 

We are to rely, it seems, upon the combined exert 
Joun Russect and the Magistrates, for the oe ey . 
sound system of prison discipline. But unfortunately - = 
observed by Mr. Hawes, the case of Newgate is a strikin iL 
stance in which the Magisterial body has successfully ti 
not only the recommendation of the Secretary of State, Bere 
a resolution of the Select Committee of 1836, but an offer fr 
Government to pay half the expense of a new prison on en 
Separate system! Up to this hour, the civic authorities heer 
solutely refused a thorough reform of Newgate. What, then ; 
to be expected in the Country, if such is the example of the 
Metropolis ? 

Mr. Hawss, who treated the question with both moderation ang 
practical knowledge, complained of the inadequacy of the meas 
sures; and Sir EarpLey Wixmort, and other Members eX 
pressed dissatisfaction at nothing being done for providing the 
means of summary trial for juvenile offenders—a subject which 
has been before Parliament, session after session for some years, 
Upon the whole, the bills are calculated rather to retard, than to 
advance, the progress of improvement in prisons. They will con. 
vey a vague notion that Government is doing that which it is not: 
and will discourage those benevolent minds, to whom bumauity 
in whatever condition is an object of concern, and who are anxious 
that our prisons, instead of being the instruments of vicious cop. 
tagion, should be made purifying asylums of moral reformation, 





THE PALACE PREMIER. 


Ir it were merely asa courtier that Lord MeLBournE went to Comt 
so often—if he sat himself down in Buckingham House or Wind. 
sor Castle purely to gratify the vanity of an old beau—a passing 
joke and slight notice would be all that his conduct could elicit 
from men engaged in the serious business of life. But it is not 
pour passer le temps—it is not because he prefers the society of 
his Royal Mistress to any other, that the worldly and plausible 
Premier devotes himself to the duties of a dangler, careless, it 
would seem, of all other. It is in the Court that the Cabinet 
lives. Deprive Lord MELnourne of the Royal favour, and he is 
lost as a Minister. Therefore he watches the Queen with per- 
petual anxiety ; therefore he aims at excluding from the Palace pre- 
cincts all who might suggest matters disadvantageous to himself 
and his colleagues. 

In former periods of British history, Ministers have been the 
personal favourites of the Kings and Queens; and we believe in 
every case the connexion was injurious both to Sovereign and 
People—in some fatal to the former. But Lord Mre.nournz pre- 
sents the only instance in modern times of a Prime Minister ea- 
grossing the society and becoming the constant companion of the 
Monarch. Some of his predecessors, in the reigns of the 
First and Second GrorGes, courted the wives or mistresses 
of the Kings; but Lord Mexsourns’s purpose would not 
be altogether answered if his visits to Queen Victoria when 
in town, and prolonged sojourns at the country residences of 
Royalty, were not ostentatiously announced. Pitt was no cout. 
tier, though Gzorcg the Third was his friend, and at one critical 
period backed him against the combined Aristocracy in Purlia- 
ment; but then the People were with Pirrand the King. Lord 
Mevsournsg is maintained in power against an immense majority 
of the Aristocracy of the country, without any thing like earnest 
support from the great bulk of the People, who are either apt 
‘thetic or discontented. He is not the Minister of the Oligarchy, 
or of the People, but of the Court. Wise, therefore, is he “in his 
generation,” and looking only to passing events and immediate 
consequences, to devote himself to the duties of a courtier. Sedu 
lously must he continue to perform the task. Jealously must he 
guard the precincts of the Palace against the intrusion of agree 
able Tories, It would also be prudent to keep the Royal affections 
disengaged, and postpone the appearance of a rival in the shape 
of a suitor. Beware, Lord MeLuourne, of the approaching C0 
ronation! it will be a period of danger as well as glory to you. | 

The position of this Ministry shows how powerful the Executive 
may still become in England, under certain circumstances. With 
Ministers indifferent to popular approbation, and regardless 4 
Parliamentary disgraces and defeats, the prerogative of the Crown 
may be made to stretch far and wide. The present Cabinet 
unable to carry one of its self-pledged measures : it 1s powerless 
in Parliament without the support of the Tories. The representa 
tion of the People has become almost a nullity. The House 
Commons has scarcely a perceptible influence on the proceedings 
of the Government. The responsibility of Ministers 1s 4 faree. 
The Aristocracy would seem to be as weak as the Popular party— 
or the ghost thereof. It is in the Court—on the skilful manage 
ment of a girl of eighteen by an experienced gallaut of sixty 
that the government of this vast empire depends. 
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a 
- MAGISTERIAL MODELS. 


On that the uneivilized Yankees—in whose country the Morning 

Chronicle says there is an ‘ absence of all authority, and where 

the “ passions of the multitude are a law "—would study the pro- 

ceedings of the Magistracy of this great Metropolis! Unpaid 

English Justices are unquestionably beings of a superior order— 
«there's nothing wrong they say, there's nothing wrong they do 
—and a collection of them a divan of unsurpassed wisdom and 
virtue. In the United States there are also Magistrates who sit 
on the bench for nothing save empty honour; but it jis not 
credible that in that benighted country such a splendid exhibition 
of dignity, forbearance, and discretion, ever was, or ever will be 
made, as oceurred on Wednesday last, when the élite of our 
Metropolitan gentry assembled to discharge their Magisterial 
functions on Clerkenwell Green. With the aid of the Times 
report, we shall endeavour to convey some faint idea of what took 
place. ’ ; ; : 

The business had reference to the licensing of alehouses. 
«Beer and Britain,” says Mr. SypNey Smiru, are inseparably 
connected; and it is certain that no part of an English Magis- 
trate’s duty excites more interest in his bosom than that which 
relates to the sale of malt liquor. There was accordingly a very 
numerous attendance of Justices on the aforesaid Wednesday. 
And here it must be recorded, (so inveterate is the spirit of 
grumbling and discontent among Englishmen—* fortunati ni- 
mium, sua si bona ndrint,”) that certain ill-conditioned persons 
presumed to question the decision of Lord Tr1gnmourn, Sir 
Peter Laurig, and eleven other Justices, against granting a 
licence to a tavern. The appellants had their counsel; and so 
had the Magistrates; a rather awkward circumstance, as the 
Chairman admitted— 

“ Here was an appeal against the decision of certain of the Justices, to which 
those Justices were actually made the parties; which decision came on for re- 
consideration by the Bench of which those parties were members.” 

After speeches on both sides, and the examination of witnesses, 
the former decision was confirmed—of course; it could not be 
wrong. One of the Magisirates, Mr. Stocks, then rose to speak 
in reference to the Chairman's remarks; when a scene ensued 
which shows that Justices in England are of a eharacter and 
estimation so superior to vulgar rules, that they may even com- 
mit acts approaching to riot in their own court with impunity. 

Mr. Clarkson (a barrister) with some warmth addressed Mr. Stocks, (the 
Magistrate) and said—‘“ Sir, you have no business to interfere in the business ; 
you are one of the parties appealed against.” 

Mr. Stocks—‘* But I have a right, and will.” 

Mr. Clarkson—‘ But you have no right ; the Jaw says you cannot interfere.” 

Mr. Stocks (with considerable vehemence)—‘“ But I say I have a right; 
rg will exercise it notwithstanding your interruption. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish— 

Mr. Clarkson—* Sir, you cannot interfere; I tell you the law especially de- 
termines that question.” 

The Court during these remarks presented a singular appearance. Scarcely 
a single Magistrate, of whom there were a large number, retained his seat, 
and the members of the bar also simultaneously rose. In the midst of the 
confusion, a multitude of questions were put, but with such rapidity and 
— as to render it a matter of impossibility to gather their precise 

ject. 

The Chairman was asked for his decision; but nobody could 
make out his meaning. Sir CHartes Forses would not let him 
off, but insisted upon an explanation of the law. The Chairman 
said, his “ position” was ‘tone of considerable unpleasantness,” 
and that “it was oftentimes difficult to know how to act.” The 
confusion continued. Several Magistrates got up and spoke at 
once. Mr. Tipp Prart’s opinion was quoted. But Sir Peter 
Lavriz said that he was only a locum tenens; a remark that 
Suggested to Mr. CHARLES PaILLIPs another, which settled the 
Matter— 

“Yes, but Mr. Tidd Pratt was a Magistrate, and therefore could not by any 
possibility be mistaken.” (Loud cries of ** Hear, hear !”’) 

The disputants had evidently forgotten that they were all Ma- 
gistrates, and therefore must be right, though disagreeing. They 
immediately broke up the meeting. 

Here triumphed the genius of the “ institutions” of Old Eng- 
land! The characters of Yankee Justices would be ruined by 
similar proceedings; whereas the Middlesex Magistrates stand 
Just as high in the opinion of the public after as before the occur- 
Tences of Wednesday. Can there be a stronger proof of the su- 
periority of the latter? Were we not justified in bolding up our 
Metropolitan Magistrates as models to the disorderly Americans ? 





THE COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 

Tuk second reading of Mr. Sergeant Tatrourn’s Copyright Bill 
Was carried on Wednesday, in a thin House, by a majority of 5. 
Considering that some supporters of what they call the principle 
object to the details,—and looking at the lateness of the session, 
the prospect of an early prorogation, and the proverbial “ nolumus 
mutari” of the Lords,—this slender majority does not promise an 
eventual triumph. Yet even this second reading has only been 
obtained by an abandonment, in terms, of the principle of the bill. 

he learned Sergeant quitted his lofty position of the inherent 
and perpetual right of authors to a monopoly-property in their pro- 

Uctions, and called for support on a very different case— 

“TI will attempt to narrow the controversy of to-night by stating at once 
what I regard to be the principle of this bill, and call on honourable Members 
now to affirm, and what I regard as matters of mere detail, which it is unnecessary 
at this moment to consider. That principle is, that the present. term of copy- 
right is much too short for the attainment of that justice which sosiety owes to 


autho«s, especially to those, few though they be, whose reputation is of slow 
growth and of enduring character. Whether that term shall be extended from 
tts-presext length to sixty years, or to some intermediate period—whether it 
shall commence at the death of the author or at the date of first publication— 
in what manner it shall be reckoned in the cases of works given to the world 
in portions—a.e questions of detail, on which I do not think the House is to- 
night required to decide.” 

So far as futi\re publications are concerned, this new principle 
of copyright wil’ give to no author a farthing more of money. 
These words do Mot, however, define with rigorous exactness 
the principle of the bill as it is now put by Mr. Tatrourp. 
Hitherto legislation as only directly regarded the interests of 
authors; giving them copyright for life, and for such a term of 
years certain as enables them to obtain the highest price the 
market can yield if they dis»ose of their copyright. Should the bill 
be passed in its present shaye, the principle of a monopoly right 
to others than the writer will be affirmed,—of a monopoly, not only 
to his descendants, (which feelit’g and sentiment might be inclined 
to yield,) but to his assigns—booksellers; to his heirs at law— 
very remote kindred, whom he neither knows nor cares for, per- 
haps dislikes; or to legatee stranger's in blood. And the question 
now is, whether a bill of possible mischief in the worst mode of 


when, according to the admission of its author, not 1 in 500 (he 
might have said in 50,000) of the class for whose interests he pro- 
fesses to legislate can ever be in a condition to benefit by it; and 
when, from various causes, of the score of men whose genius may 
confer long life upon their works, the copyright may not in any,* 
probably will not in half-a-dozen, remain with the author, but go 
to enrich some /ucky bookseller (foresight being impossible) and 
his descendants. 

This change of the basis on which the bill was brought for- 
ward, took the House so far by an unconscious surprise, that 
it went on debating the old principle, and not the new. The 
debate, however, had more interest than almost any one of the 
session : simply because the speakers were earnest, and honest, 
according to their characters and capacities—they spoke from con- 
viction on a question of real business. Amongst them, Mr. Tat- 
FOURD's speech, as a piece of composition, was unquestionably 
the best; and it excelled his first speech from being less inflated 
and less sentimental. As achain of reasoning it was deficient,— 
neither perceiving the drifts of the starting proposition, nor grap- 
pling with the essential principle of copyrights in any way, nor 
adducing any new arguments upon its secondary properties, (for 
the difference between a literary work and a scientific invention 
had been stated before); whilst he allowed the object of the bill 
to peep out,—which seems to be, as SugpEN plainly told him, in 
a hard-headed speech, to benefit certain private interests under the 
plea of advancing a public principle—the parties being Worps- 
WORTH, SouTHEY, and the family of Scorr. 

In the rhetorical way, Mr. Spring Rice and Mr. Disrag.t 
came next to the mover. The chief argument of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, so far as the principle of the case went, was, 
that all property is the creation of the law,—meaning, that the 
legal title is established by law; for he might as well affirm 
that land and houses, or, as a writer in the Globe had affirmed, 
“the fish in a trout stream,” are created by law. But if their 
assertion be true, there is at once an end of the rights of the case; 
and public expediency is the only rule, for the creator has abso- 
lute power over his creatures. 

The rhetorical garnish of Mr. Disrarti had a substratum of 
fallacy in argument, and falsehood in fact. After confounding 
the metaphysical or intellectual property in the sentiments and 
language of a work, with the material property in the printing, 
paper, and binding; and asserting that 
“The tenure, too, of literary property was superior to that of any other 
species of property—it was original: it was a tenure with respect to which 
there could not exist a doubt as to the title, for it required nothing like occu- 
pancy to establish it, but was primitive, irresistible, and most natural in itself— 
jt was a permanent and a sovereign tenure, in short, by creation ;” 

—he went on to what he called facts. He said that the prices 
of standard authors under copyright were cheaper than those 
whose copyrights had expired; and he compared the “ works of 
Scorr, Byron, SournHey, and Worpsworrn, with the trade 
editions of Hums, Gipson, JoHNson, Rowertson, and others ;” 
declaring that the last class were as dear as the others. _ Pass- 
ing over the fact, that the cheap editions of Scorr and Byron 
were not spontaneous, but forced out under peculiar circum~ 
stances, there are essential differences in the cases. _ Amusement 
is the first object of novelists and poets—they may instruct, but 
they “instruct by pleasing ;" whereas instruction is the first 
business of the historian. The proper comparison is HALLAM; 
and we see that one of his histories costs from thirly to_six-and- 
thirty shillings ; one of Ropertson’s five shillings. However, 
the fact is false. Mr. Murray's single-volume edition of Byron 
contains $28 pages, and sells for one pound. Mr. CapELL’s 
single-volume edition of GinBon contains 1,256 pages, price one 
pound, or fifty per cent. less; and there is a still cheaper edition. 
He is also reported to have pitted BLacksrone against Byron,— 
as if there could be any comparison between a professional and 
a poetical writer: though even here he is in error on the fact, 
for the cost of the Commentaries is kept up by the copyright 
of the annotations, pointing out the changes in the law, and 


* Scorr, one of the most attentive of human beings to his own pecuniary 
interests, and of the success of whove books there was no doubt, sold his copys 





rights. 


operation—upon the mind of the country—shall hastily pass; . 
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correcting the text. He moreover asserted that Soutrmy was 
prevented by the law from engaging in a History of the Mo- 
nastic Orders; at which the House, to show its critical capabi- 
lities, cheered. We should like some better evide:ce as to the 
fact than a loose assertion of this kind. For whrat experienced 
writer, aiming at a large circulation, would ever expect it from 
such a work; or if he did, be deterred by the lim‘:tation of twenty- 
eight years ? Where are the great and st? rring events—the 
varied fortunes—the enterprise of uction—t'ye human sympathy 
—to sustain an interest in sucha history? ‘Treated, indeed, with 
the broad and biting ridicule of VoLraiRr,, the gracefully playful 
irony of Hume, or the grave and concealed sarcasm of Ginson, 
sucha work might sell, but ¢¢ would sell at once. Handled’ in 
a brief and comprehensive way, and animated by a philosophical 
spirit, such a work would soon acq‘uire a high reputation ; but it 
may be questioned whether its sale would ever answer the pur- 
poses of a man whose inspirer Was Plutus. 

Except in a good point of Mr, Pryme’s, subsequently enforced 
by Mr. Wynn, that a very long copyright after an author’s death 
would prevent all improver,ent on works by means of annotations 
and so forth,—and which b rings all literary productions, except the 
imaginative, closer to the ease of a patent,—the arguments and the 
spirit of the arguers against the measure were none of the best. 
They had all the narrow and sordid views of the other side, with- 
out their semblance of the generous feelings. The mere econo- 
mists were eviden‘dly only weighing the additional sixpence or 
shilling on the price of a volume—not the effects upon the public 


mind ; and those who took the higher ground took it in too much of 


a screwing Utiiitarian spirit, looking ouly to the public gain, and 
shutting out ell regard to justice. To this we cannot agree. Once 
prove that mental creations—capable of distribution without 
tangible injury to any one, more than “lighting one torch at 
another "-—whose primary object is permanent endurance—whose 
reward is fame, the consciousness of power, and of influencing 
future ages,—prove that these have a natural inherent right of 
property similar to that in sordid and material things, and we say, 
Do justice, and let consequences take care of themselves.” 

So much for the debate. Amongst the various pamphlets, 
letters, and “ leaders” which this subject has called forth during 
the week, the best are “A Petition against the Bill,” and a 
paper in Tait's Magazine for May. Both, indeed, are dashed 
with a trading spirit in several places; but they have some 
curious facts, aud some shrewd arguments, 

APPLYING THE STRAIN. 

*¢ On the part of the authors, a claim is set up of absolute property in their 
works, of the same nature, and equally sacred, as property in lands or houses. 
On the decision of this question of absolute property in the productions of 
mind, hangs the whole matter at issue. For, if it be decided in favour of the 
authors, they and their assignees are entitled to protection for not merely the 
long period proposed by Sergeant Talfourd’s Bill, byt to the end of time. If 
copyright be really a species of natural property, it undoubtedly ought to be 
regarded assacred. To violate such property, on account of public utility, is 
no more to be thought of than taking a man’s estate from him, and dividing it 
among his destitute neighbours. Nay, more; if our British authors have a 
* sacred property’ in their works, they are entitled to protection, not only from 
all invasion of that property at home, but abroad also. Our Government is 
bound to afford British authors the same protection from foreign depredation 
which our merchants enjoy. Grant that the author’s right of property in his 
composition is as clear and sacred as the merchant’s in his goods, and the con- 
sequence is undeniable.” — Tait. 

PRACTICAL WORKING OF COPYRIGHTS, 

*¢ It is well known, almost every copyright that is worth purchasing speedily 
becomes the property of publishers. From whatever cause it may arise, the 
fact is certain, that authors very rarely retain a copyright for which they can 
obtain money. It becomes, therefore, an important question, what number of 
years’ sale do publishers generally contemplate, when making an author an 
offer for his copyright? Mr. Murray, the great London publisher, on his exa- 
mination before a Committee of the House of Commons, declared that he would 
not give more for a copyright, after the extension of the protection from four- 
teen to twenty-eight years, than before. Those who know any thing of the 

ublishing business, will agree with us, that even fourteen years is a much 
Coe period than is embraced in the calculations of the purchasers of copy- 
rights. Very seldom do such calculators take in more than from five to seven 
years’ sale. If the book should sell for a longer time, the publisher considers 
that he has, by that time, paid enough to the author; that paper, print, and 
advertising, will be enough for him to encounter afterwards, from the dimi- 
nished sale to be expected, the competition with other works, and the probable 
necessity of reducing the selling price. When copyrights are sold by the Lon- 
don booksellers to each other, they usually calculate the value of the copyright 
to be equivalent to the profit of ‘three or four years’ sale of the book ; and this 
in relation to books which can be reckoned upon with great precision. The 
copyrights of Scott’s novels, after every means of enhancing their value had 
been used, were bought back from Constable’s creditors for 8,500/., including 
the whole, from ‘ Waverley’ to § Quentin Durward ;” while 8,000/. had 
shortly before been given for ‘ Woodstock’ alone. If, then, our two positions 
be well-founded—that authors seldom retain a saleable copyright, and that pub- 
lishers seldom reckon on more than from five to seven years’ sale in calculating 
the value of the copyright, rarely indeed look to fourteen years, and scarcely 
in any instance to twenty-eight, it follows that the proposed extension of the 
monopoly to sixty years, after the death of the author, may benefit pub- 
lishers occasionally, but scarcely ever will be of the smallest advantage to 
authors.”— Tait. 

“It is a fallacy to believe, that because certain works in which there is 
no copyright have a large sale, the demand would be the same if a copyright 
existed ; and this is the more important, because the supposed pecuniary advan- 
tages to the descendants of authors, upon which the bill is founded, have been 
calculated, not by what would probably be the sale if there had been a perpetual 
copyright in their works, but by the number of copies printed in consequence 
of their being no copyright or other restriction whatsoever.” = * " ” 

* Besides other objections to along duration of copyright, your petitioners 
beg leave to impress upon your honourable House, that it prevents the pub- 
lication of complete editions of works of permanent value, and renders it im- 
possible to illustrate them by such notes as the progress of science, geographical 
discoveries, and the alteration of the Jaws render indispensable. “Even at this 








moment, though above forty years have‘ elapsed since the death of th 
Cowper, a right exists in some of his Poems and Letters, which thou Poet 
little or no value to the proprietor, prevents their being incorporated mush of 
edition; and it would be impossible, for this reason, to print a com a rd 
of the works of many of the most distinguished of living authoras wotian 
spect to standard law-books, and treatises on different branches of scie ua 
art, which require new notes from time to time, a long copyright would = 
prevent their being illustrated by the remarks of preceding editors, d often 
been a copyright in Littleton’s Tenures, for example, Lord Coke's Comm there 
must have been detached from the text; and as that Commentary weds 
have been protected, the Notes of Butler, Hargrave, and other learned og 
must have appeared as separate publications. And the same remark = 
editions of the Classics, as well as to other works, many of which are an a 
valuable from the notes as from the text itself.” — Petition. sees 


LAW OF THE CASE, AND PROVISION OF ‘OUR ANCESTORS” AGatysp 
THE EFFECTS OF MONOPOLY. 

“Your petitioners beg leave to deny the assertion, that by the common l 
an author had a perpetual right in his works. The right of an author (as in 
tinguished from that of his publisher or assignee) was never recognized } de 
Legislature until the Statute of the 10th Anne; and they find that when Pa 
liament first interfered on the subject, namely, in the 25th Henry VIII, he 
intention was merely to prohibit the importation of books, and their sale by 
foreigners, and to prevent their being sold at exorbitant prices. With th 
latter object in view, power was given to the Lord Chancellor, Lord Tressame 
and two Chief Justices, on complaint of the dearness of any book, to inquire 
into the matter by a Jury or otherwise ; and if the charge was well-founded . 
‘limit the prices as well of the book as of the binding ;’ which statute is 
noticed by Lord Coke in his Second Institute, ‘to the end that not only this 
Second Part of the Institutes, but all other books of what argument sever, 
may be sold at reasonable prices, and that the subjects of this realm, being 
printers and binders of books, may be set on work,’ and that ‘if any pr ie 
ing or increasing of prices be either of the books, or the binding of them it 
may be known who may and ought to redress the same.’ They also find that 
the Statute 21 Jac. I. for abolishing Monopolies, so far from recognizing the 
rights of authors in their works, merely protected the interests of inventors who 
might thereafter procure letters patent ‘for the term of fourteen years op 
under, of the sole working or making of any manner of new manufactures.’ 
and of persons who might ‘obtain letters patent or grants of privilege of, for, 
or concerning printing, making saltpetre, or gunpowder, or ordnance, or shot,’ 
They submit that these facts are wholly inconsistent with the principle of abso. 
lute and perpetual copyright; and although the great increase of the printing 
business afterwards created extensive competition, which is the most effectual 
restraint upon high prices, and rendered the remedy given by the Statute 25 
Hen. VIII. unnecessary, the House of Commons nevertheless insisted upon 
retaining it in the Statute of the 10th Anne, against the declared wish of the 
House of Lords.” — Petition. 

FACTS ON PRICES, 























Cheapest Competition 
Published at Copyright Price, Price, 
£8. da. £& s. d. £34 
Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel 2 2 0... 05 0... 016 
Scott’s Marmion............ covers B11 6... O GO os O Oe 
Johnson's English Dictionary 5 oO . & 9 O... 408 
Walker’s English Dictionary 16 © «. OM @ 1. Cae 
Cruden’s Concordance ..... 220 ..7 = = w OD 
Gibbon’s ROME 6....c.scscaccsecevee (6 COC O oo. 2 CO «.. Ce 
Robertson’s Historical Works... 5 5 0 .. 8 4 0 ... 018 0 
BORCY OLAV Y) csswinvcicscccssevsss "SO O45 Se OO 4 OU 
Blair’s Sermons. sia ~ 2 0 DB oo ESS as eee 
British Essayists, 45 vols. ws. 1090 O .. 8 8 0. .c Dae 
Boswell’s Johnson ..... .........0. 22 0.4. 2316 0. 080 
Gillies’s History of Greece......... 318 0 .. 116 0 .. 0 7 6 
Johnson’s Works........00+ ot EO ee SSO ace ee 
Josephus, by Whiston.............. 7 - ~ w 116 0... 080 
Milner’s Church History.......... - - - «. 38 00 .. 080 
Mitford’s History of Greece... 9 6 0 .. 4 40. 1160 
Murphy’s Tacitus .........0000% 6 00 .. 4 4 0.4. 010 6 
Paloy’s Works...cvex<ecosssssese 6 0 0... 24 Ow. &©TS 
Pope’s Works and Homer ......... 814 0... 200 ..090 
Rollin’s Ancient History .......... 312 0... 220. 150 
Roscoe’s Lorenzo di Medici.........2 2 0... 14 0... 080 
Russell’s Modern Europe ......... - - - .«. 3 8 0... 110 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations.. or me we ee DATO ae Oe 
Spectator ....... ms asters Am. 0 115 0 ., 010 6 
Tytler’s Elements of General His- 
WONG evcinsssisestdoonssassasesesesce: C= -S: dea TAD OO tee) ue 
White's History of Selborne...... 1 1 0 .. 016 0 .. 0 3 6 


Let it not be supposed, because we point out difficulties on our 
side, or falsehoods and fallacies wherever we meet them, that we 
are hostile to any measure which should secure to an author's 
Jamily any remuneration springing from his exertions, without 
causing for a doubtful and peculiar good a publie evil of enormous 
extent. But even in effecting this, we must not shut our eyes to 
truth and reason; and perhaps the immediate descendants of the 
writer are all the persons that can fairly claim any benefit from 
exertions ina pursuit whose rewards he knows before he embarks 
in it. Extend the monopoly from the day of the author's death, 
or the termination of the present twenty-eight years, to fourteen 
or twenty-one years, which will be sufficient to enable his family, 
as the phrase is, to “look about them,” and certainly to take the 
“cream ” of the most prospective work that ever was or ever can 
be written. But if the Legislature wills an end, let it imitate 
Providence and will the means. Should it decide upon benefiting 
the families of authors, it must prevent the sale of a copyright 
beyond the writer’s life or the fixed term of twenty-eight years. 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
Tue fourth concert, on Monday last, presented the following scheme. 
PART I. 
Sinfonia (No, 9), composed for the Philharmonic Society, 
terminating with Scur.er’s © Ode to Joy,” Principal 
Horn- 





Singers, Mrs. Bisuop, Miss M. LB. Hawes, Mr. : 
CasrLe, and Mr. Bare, with Chor BEETHOVEN. 
Overture (Der Fries WEBER. 
Scene from Joseph ; ul 
RY, With Chorus, ......-.seccsecees Mesvub. 


CASTLE, and Brant 
Concertino Dramatique, Violoncello, Mr, Hausmann (first 
time of performauce) .. 
Terzetto, Mrs. Bisnop, Mi 
castLE, “Mi lasci” (Ji Ratto di Proserpind)..sseessseees 


HavusMANNe 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








Y € Fiute to" the 
sno; Ftute, Mr. Hernemever, First ! 
. i Vv in which is i d H *s Na- 
King of Hano er,) in which is onanaeets poomen . - wi 


vioual Hymn i elmo Tell, ‘the Solo Parts by Mrs. 
_oo aoe Lg ge Hs Mr. Brizzt, Mr. Horn- 
: Mr. Brapsury, and Mr. BALFE....+.+..0--- ees Rossini. 
cuueti Leader, Mr. Lopern—Conductor, Mr. Moscue.es. 
The principal feature, if not the principal attraction ah — 
BEETHOVEN'S whole-act Sinfonia. Veneration or its author's 
wes duces us to give this extraordinary work a hearing every time 
ery ortunity presents itself, in the hope that we may at length 
that Suan probable conjecture as to its meaning and intent, re- 
pasted an entire work, wholly unlike in plan, purpose, and execution, 

cay osition for a full orchestra, whether under the title of a 
any. _— any other. We have now heard it eight times ; and although 
sa eonties disclose themselves at every performance, we areas much 
1 5 as ever in regard to the composer's general design. Nor are 
=e ad in darkness—even those who are the ivudest in the expression 
b+ dmiration have not essayed a solution of the difficulty that presses 
hs us. In every other sinfonia by the same author, which departs 
See the accustomed plan of construction, the reason is obvious and the 
sages clear. The pleasures of association mingle with, if they do 
not form the great charm of the Pastoral Sinfonia. It is not the mere 
gratification of hearing WILLMAN mimic the cuckoo or Ripas the 
Jark, but the agreeable associations which the sounds suggest: the plea- 
sures of pastoral scenery which it brings before the mind, the recol- 
Jections of serene and tranquil enjoyment which it conjures up, 
heighten if they do not constitute the enjoyment which the perform- 
ance of that sinfonia affords. In the one now under notice, no such 

Jeasure can be felt until we have arrived at some clue to its composer's 
design. We may admire, as we do admire, certain positions of every 
movement, though every one is spun out toa tedious length; but we 
admire them merely as detached fragments, as we may admire the form 
of an arch or the sculpture of a frieze detached from a building, with- 
out being able to form any correct notion of the shape, size, or sym- 
metry of the building itself. ; a 

This sinfonia is confessedly unlike any other. In this circumstance, 
in es asoonci there is no merit. The mere production of a num- 
ber of passages such as never were heard before, is, in itself, no marvel 
and no excellence; and if they are distinguished by no other character 
than crudity and uncouthness, afford no ground for praise, unless they 
are necessary to the development of some purpose. That Berernoven 
wrote such in mere wantonness, and with no other view than to make 
his auditors stare, we are slow to believe: such was not his babit—he 
had a more exalted view of the purpose of his art. But, until some 
further light crosses our path, our admiration must be qualified. We 
shall not pretend to admire a landscape of which much is enveloped in 
mist, or to indulge in exclamations of rapture at what we are, at pre- 
sent, unable to see. No new hearing will ever reconcile us to the 
vocal part, or that which is so called, for it has none of the attributes 
of vocal music. The composer wants an addition of noise at the end 
of his sinfonia; and, having exhausted the powers of every instru- 
ment in existence, he presses into his service the human organ, in 
order merely to increase the power of the final explosion. The hap- 
less principals, condemned to the hopeless endeavour of combining 
uncombinable passages, jumping from key to key by intervals such as no 
human yoice or ear ever had to attempt before, labour in vain for a 
hearing against the thunder of the orchestra; while the noise of the 
entire chorus, shrieking at the very top of their voices, would be per- 
fectly intolerable if it were not drowned by their more potent instru- 
mental associates. 

The performance of this sinfonia has considerably increased in pre- 
cision even since its last trial. Some years since, the Directors, anxi- 
ous to produce a work expressly written for them by BEETHOVEN, (a 
— trial having ended in failure,) placed the conduct of it in the 

ands of Sir GzorcE Smart, who professed to have gone through it 
with the author: but no new light ensued. It was again abandoned, 
until MoscHELES was requested to conduct it. Under his guid- 
ance, the orchestra was piloted safely through their perilous voyage; 
which can scarcely be said to have been accomplished till last year. Of 
course, the band was again committed to the same able direction; and 
whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the merits of the com- 
position, there can be none as to the manner of its execution. 

Its reception was far from enthusiastic: evident symptoms of weari- 
hess appeared in the audience, and the great majority most probably 
never wished to hear it again. ‘The Overture to Der Frieschutz met 
with a much more cordial reception—a hearty encore. 

The Violoncello Concerto was a complete failure. Of Mr. Havs- 
MANN’s want of that talent which alone ought to insure admission into 
the Philharmonic orchestra, the Directors were aware; and the cause 
of his introduction there must be similar to that which occasions such 
avariety of extraordinary exhibitions in the same place. The Flute 
Concerto was one of the most finished exhibitions on that instrument 
we have ever heard. 

Of the Vocal pieces, the only one which deserves notice, merits also 
the highest praise—the Terzetto from Proserpina. The commence- 
ment of the fragment from William Tell was the signal for the depar- 
ture of the audience. 





THE ITALIAN OPERA. 
Grist has returned to resume her accustomed place at ‘ her Majesty’s 
heatre,” (a title now very appropriately given to the place of pubtic 
amusement which the Queen especially delighteth to honour.) The 
Opera ** put up” for Saturday, and repeated on Tuesday, was Otello ; 
Probably at the fair singer’s request. Her Desdemona is truly a fine 
performance ; and it was, in every respect, equal to any of her former 
eHorts in the same part. In voice she is unaltered—the time for in- 
crease of power is past, and that of decay is yet, we hope, far distant. 
er style, too, is perfectly formed—to receive no change but such 
gan will compel. But Grist does not occupy precisely the 
ve position in which she has hitherto stood. ‘Till now, she has 
ad “no rival near the throne ”»—,ASSANDRI and ALBERTAZZI, each 
Perfectly competent to her allotted line of business, would vainly have 
ared an encounter with Grist: but PEerstani is able to take higher 
Sema As a mistress of her art, we should place her before Grist. 
tre is a variety, fancy, and correctness in her cadences, which exhi- 





bit a perfect command of the resources of her art, with a full know- 
ledge how and when to use them. Rusint's fioriture are all alike—he 
has a certain number of passages at command, and no more: and pretty 
much the same may be affirmed of Grist. Hence we infer the more 
finished vocal instruction of Perstant; who seems better acquainted 
with the various paths by which the desired point may be gained, and 
the various routes by which a singer has it in her power to reach it. 
In that quality of voice which a modern singer needs—that is, in the 
power of sustaining great exertion without injury to tone—Grist is, 
unquestionably, her rival’s superior. In a word, nature has done more 
for the one, and art for the other. Grust’s range of style is very 
limited—it is that of the Italian school of the last twenty years, and no 
other: whether that of Perstant embraces more than this school, 
remains to be seen—that is, if the supporters of the Opera will tolerate 
any other. An indulgence which seems not in prospect, judging from 
the crowds that flocked to the Opera-house on Thursday, and the rap- 
tures expressed at the performance of Z Puritani. Those who can 
really find amusement in listening to such combinations of sounds, 
which we cannot dignify by the name of music, are not likely to find 
enjoyment in what is really worthy to be so called. The former is 
level to their capacity—the latter is above it, 





THE THEATRES. 

Mr. Tatrourp’s new tragedy, The Athenian Captive, which was 
to have been produced to-night at Covent Garden, is postponed, by 
the sudden and severe illness of Mrs. Warner, the representative of 
one of its principal characters. This, we may be sure, is no “ thea- 
trical indisposition ;” the lady has our best wishes for her speedy reco- 
very. On Monday, Romeo and Juliet will be performed; ANDERSON 
and Miss HELEN Favucir being the hero and heroine, and MacrEapY 
filling the subordinate part of Friar Lawrence—which, however, re- 
quires the finest talent to make it impressive and give due value to the 
beautiful poetry. This is an excellent example,—the Manager carry- 
ing out in his own person the system that he has followed generally 
throughout the season with such admirable effect. 

The event of the week having gone off, the only occurrence worth 
noting is the reappearance of SHERIDAN KNowWLES on the stage; which 
he honours only for a few nights, supporting his “ pupil,” Miss ELPHIn- 
STONE, in the Hunchback. The Julia of this lady disappointed us: we 
think it even a less successful effort than her Constance. Both were 
marred by forced assumption—-over-acting, as itis called -—the substitution 
of stage artifice for the higher refinement of simplicity. Miss ELrHin- 
STONE appears to have been more accustomed to serious than lively cha- 
racters: having seen her in each, we think she might succeed in both— 
but not in either, unless she can discard the theatrical mannerism, and 
trust to the promptings of her own feelings. She is not, we dare say, de- 
ficient in sensibility ; but it is repressed by the cold conventionalities of 
her art. Over-much tutoring, and the baneful probation of provincial 
theatres, have had their usual effects; and they are visible in the 
mouthing declamatory mode of delivery, alternate whine and rant. In 
Miss ELruinsTone’s case, injudicious training has had no injurious 
effect on her action and deportment, which are free and graceful: but 
otherwise she seems in danger of following the same course as Miss 
Taytor and Miss HELEN Faucit, who have become thorough-paced 
practitioners of the mechanical rules of theatrical elocution-teachers. 
We do not allude to Mr. Know es in particular: indeed, judging 
from his own acting, which is only tolerable for its feeling and earnest- 
ness, we should infer that no instructions of his could sophisticate. 
It is the system that is in fault. What is called ‘the art of acting,” 
instead of assisting the development of character and the expression of 
genuine emotion, imposes formal restraints and arbitrary laws, that stifle 
spontaneous impulse and check the natural exercise of the faculties. 
Some old stagers, by long habitude, acquire ease—learn to grace 
their fetters; and others—Cuar_es Kean, for instance—by dint of 
energy make their clanking effective: but CHartes KeEmBLe and 
Macreapy are the only two splendid instances of the natural man 
breaking through the crust of custom that cases the sensibilities as a 
mask does the visage. ‘The career of a stroller tends to vulgarize the 
artificial style. Applause to the player is the breath of life. To 
insure it from a country audience—ay, and from the majority of manya 
town one too—noise and violence are necessary ; while in large theatres 
the size of the house renders some degree of exaggeration essential to 
produce an effect. ‘The wonder is, that truth should subsist at all, 
amidst this combination of the false and factitious. 

But to return to the Hunchback at the Haymarket. We never saw 
the comic scenes between Modus and Helen played properly before: 
and therefore, till now, they always seemed out of nature. Miss 
Tay.Lor caricatured the wantonness of the lively girl; and ABBoTT 
made the bashful bookworm look like an automaton or an idiot. Mrs. 


FrrzwILuiaM was playful and coquettish, not boisterous or rude: and- 


Hemmine showed that his backwardness was not insensibility, but 
mere slowness of perception and scholastic shyness: as a cousin, he 
was easy and familiar with Helen; but when he regarded her as‘a 
lover, he became timid. Mr. E. GLover avoided giving offence, but 
ke neither imparted dignity nor pathos to Sir Thomas Clifford: he was 
more of “the clerk” than the gentleman, and the humble suit of the 
secretary became him too well. WexsTER, as the coxcomb, made the 
pompous inanity of affectation rather too grave ; but he steered clear of 
buffoonery, and seemed properly unconscious of his ridiculous airs. 

The mythological burlesque of Hero and Leander, at the St. James’s, 
has too much need of the allowance of Easter-week to be noticeable 
now. Mrs. Honey’s shapely legs, gaudy scenery, some excessive 
buffoonery by Mr. Wricut, and the puns of the rhyming dialogue, are 
the principal points of attraction. 

Apropos of Easter spectacle: Sindbad has altogether disappeared. 
For all the roc and the stupendous egg, and the Valley of Diamonds, 
and the glistering serpents that acted their parts so well, and the glo- 
rious Cyclops, it failed to attract, for want of interest in the drama, 
and was discontinued to save the heavy nightly expense. Here isa 
notable fact showing the worthlessness of spectacle, merely as such: 
its value as an accessory has been abundantly proved at the same 
theatre. Good dramas are still the grand want of the stage: actors 
may be indifferent, scenery and stage appointments bad, yet a sterling 
play will not lose its interest as a novelty even by mediocre representa- 
tion, 
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The Life of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. By James Gillman. In 2 vols. Vol. I. 
Pickering. 
Ficriov, 
Fitzherbert ; or, Lovers and Fortune-Hunters. By the Authoress of “ The Bride of 
Siena.” In 3 vols. 2... cccecrecccccccevoses sows edevens .-+.Saunders and Otley. 
Fiction, 
Lights and Shadows of Irish Life. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. Author of “ The Buccaneer,” 
&e. &e. In 3 vols........... ovccccece g9.0's caer esiew nie Sing 008 evecereses Colburn 


Fine Arts, 
Works of Art and Artists in England. By G. F Waagen, Director of the Royal 
Gallery at Berlin, 3 vols. ......0c.ccecevccrccorceereceece oreveccos. Murray. 





MR. GILLMAN'’S LIFE OF COLERIDGE. 
Tue addiction of CoLerince to opium, and its baleful effects 
upon him, are known to the readers of the Spectator from Mr. Cot- 
TLE’s Ear/y Recollections, if from noother source. After continu- 
ing opium-eating for some short time beyond the period when that 
work closes, COLERIDGE determined if possible to break his chain ; 
and in 1816 took up his residence with Mr. GiLLMAN, a surgeon 
at Highgate, with the view, apparently, of subjecting himself to 
medical treatment, and, if needful, positive coercion—for he writes 
as follows when arranging the terms on which he is to be received. 

‘* No sixty hours have yet passed without my having taken laudanum, though 
for the Jast week comparatively trifling doses. I have full belief that your anxiety 
need not be extended beyond the first week ; and for the first week I shall not, 
I must not be permitted to leave your house, unless with you. Delicately or 
indelicately, this must be done; and both the servants and the assistant must 
receive absolute commands from you. The stimulus of conversation suspends 
the terror that haunts my mind; but when I am alone, the horrors I have suf- 
fered from laudanum, the degradation, the blighted utility, almost overwhelm 
me. If (as I feel for the first time a soothing confidence it will prove) I should 
Jeave you restored to my moral and bodily bealth, it is not myself only that will 
love and honour: you every friend I have, (and, thank God, in spite of thi 
wretched vice, I have many and warm ones, who were friends of my youth, 
and have never deserted me,) wil! thank you with reverence.” 

How far this hope was realized, we cannot tell; for the first 
volume (the only one yet published) closes shortly after CoLr- 
RIDGE’s removal to Highgate. But the connexion was so far for- 
tunate, that with a fixed home, it gave CoLtreringsr the settled 
habits of one; and with Mr. Gituman he lived in regularity and 
quiet, if not in peace and satisfaction, until his death. 

Situated as Mr. GittMan was with regard to COLERIDGE, no 
aman enjoyed better opportunities than he did as a biographer for 
the last twenty years of his hero’s life. For his family history, 
and his youthful days, he has—besides some manuscript notes of 
Corrrinper, the pith of many remembrances which “the old 
man eloquent” was wont to pour out, upon his parents, his boy- 
hood's home, and his school-days; nor do we immediately re- 
member a better, though many a longer biographical account of 
such points, than is contained in the opening pages. The sojourn 
of CoLERIDGE at the University, and his career as a soldier, are 
brief, yet sufficient to us, who had no knowledge of this epoch ; 
but his first appearance as an author—his residence at Bristol—his 
marriage—and his different adventures during the itinerant journies 
to lecture, to collect subseribers for his /Vatchman, and to preach 
as an Unitarian teacher—are all meagre enough. Nor is the sub- 
sequent life much better from about1798 to 1816; during which pe- 
riod CoLERIDGE made an excursion in Germany ; became, on his 
return, connected with the Morning Post—‘ lent to the Morning 
Post his aristocracy ;” and afterwards visited Italy and Malta for 
the recovery of his health ; at the latter place filling pro tempore 
the office of public secretary, an employment which he was too ill 
or too idle to be pleased with. Throughout all this long period, 
not much is told, and what is told is general. This may perhaps 
arise from want of materials, or want of skill; but there is an im- 
pression left upon the mind that something is kept out of sight. 

Leaving, till we have the whole before us, any attempt ata 
connected view of the life and character of CoLeripGE, we will 
confine ourselves to the narrative of his early days previous to 
‘the time when Corte takes up the theme. 

SamvEL Tayitor CoLeripGeE was born at Ottery St. Mary, 
Devonshire, in 1772; the youngest of ten children. His father 
was the pastor of the parish, and a man of such absence of mind, 
and primitive simplicity, as to have borne a striking resemblance 
to Fizetpine’s Parson Adams. His mother was a more prudent 
person—hard-headed and managing. The peculiarities of neither 
parent seem to have had much direct effect upon the future cha- 
racter of their son; unless it were in permitting the boyish mis- 
chievousness of others, and his own habits, to foster a natural 
dreaminess of disposition. Even in this early period of life one 
can see the germs of the future man. 

* Being the youngest child, I possibly inherited the weakly state of health of 
my father, who died at the age of sixty-two, before I had reached my seventh 

ear; and from certain jealousies of old Molly, my brother Frank’s doatingly 
fond nurse (and if ever child by beauty and loveliness deserved to be doted on, 
my brother Francis was that child), and by the infusions of her jealousy into my 
brother’s mind, I was in earliest c ildhood huffed away from the enjoyments of 
muscular activity from play, to take refuge at my mother’s side, on my little 
stool, to read my little book, and to listen to the talk of my elders. 1 was 
driven from Jife in motion to life in thought and sensation. I never played ex- 
cept by myself, and then only acting over what I had been reading or fancying, 
or ha!f oue half the other, with a stick cutting down weeds and nettles, as one 
of the Seven Champion of Christendom. Alas! I had all the simplicity, all the 
docility of the little child, but none of the child’s habits. I never thought as 
a child, never had the language of a child. I forget whether it was in my fifth 
or sixth year, but I believe the latter, in consequence of some quarrel between 
me and my brother, in the first week in October, I ran away, from fear of being 
whipped ; and passed the whole night, a night of rain and storm, on the bleak 
side of a hill on the Otter, and was there found, at daybreak, without the 
power of using my limbs, about six yarde from the naked bank of the river.” 


‘ 


This mode of life, however, did not continue very lo 
; ee 2 ng, [ 
his seventh yeat he lost his father; and Judge Burres ot 
. ULLER, Who 
had been educated by the old gentleman, promised to tak 
charge of Samugt Taynor Coreriper, and procured him iL 
mission to the Blue-coat School. The change does not appear “ 
have been for the better. With his morbid feelings, he — 
thrown amongst unsympathizing strangers; with a CONStitition 
naturally delicate, he was exposed to the hardships of a Dubie 
school, under the management of a severe pedagogue, and with 
a scanty allowance of food; and his health was injured py the 
pastimes and hunger induced by a culpable practice of turnin 
the school loose on certain ‘* whole days,” without regard to how 
the boys disposed of their time, or what means they might have 
of subsistence. His feelings and sufferings at this period of jifg 
have been so fully described by his biographer, and by Cartes 
Lams in one of his Essays, which, though written in the first 
person, is known to have personified CoLeriper, that we had 
better let them speak for themselves. 

** I (Coleridge) was a poor friendless boy ; my parents, and those who should 
have cared for me, were far away. Those few acquaintances of theirs which 
they could reckon upon being kind to me in the great city, after a little forced 
notice which they had the grace to take of me on my first aryival in tows, 
soon grew tired of my holyday visits. They seemed to them to recur too oftes 
though I thought them few enough; one after another they all failed me, and 
I felt myself alone among six hundred playmates—O the cruelty of separating 
a poor lad from his early homestead! The yearnings which I used to have to. 
wards it in those unfledged years! How in my dreams would my native town 
come back (far in the West) with its churches and trees and faces! $o thig 
late hour of his life, and even to the end of it, did Coleridge trace impressiong 
left by the painful recollections of these friendless holydays. The long warn 
days of summer never return but they bring with them a gloom from the 
haunting memory of those whole day’s leave, when by some strange arrangy 
ment we were turned out for the livelong day, upon our own hands, whether 
we had friends to go to or none. [remember those bathing excursions to the 
New River, which Lamb recalls with such relish, better, I think, than he can; 
for he was a home-seeking lad, and did not care for such water-parties. How 
we would sally forth into the fields, and strip under the first warmth of the 
sun, and wanton like young dace in the streams, getting appetites for the 
noon; which those of us that were penniless (our scanty morning crust long 
since exhausted) had not the means of allaying, while the cattle, and the birds, 
and the fishes were at feed about us, and we had nothing to satisfy our eray. 
ings; the very beauty of the day, and the exercise of the pastime, and the 
sense of liberty setting a keener edge upon them. How faint and languid, 
finally, we would return toward nightfall to our desired morsel, half-rejoicing, 
half-reluctagt, that the hours of uneasy liberty had expired. 

“It was worse in the days of winter, to go prowling about the streets ob. 
jectless ; shivering at cold windows of print-shops, to extract a little amuse. 
ment: or haply, as a last resort, in the hope of a little novelty, to pay a fifty. 
times-repeated visit (where our individual faces would be as well known to the 
Warden as those of his own charges) to the lions in the Tower, to whose levée 
by courtesy immemorial, we had a prescriptive right of admission.” Essays of 
Elia. 


In his bathing excursions he had greatly injured his health and reduced his 
strength. In one of these bathing exploits he swam across the New River ia 
his clothes, and dried them ia the fields on his back. From these excursions 
commenced those bodily sufferings which embittered the rest of his life, and 
rendered it truly one of sickness and suffering... When a boy, he had a remark. 
ably delicate white skin, which was once the cause of great punishment to 
him. His dame had undertaken to cure him of the itch, with which the boys 
of his ward had suffered much ; but Coleridge was doomed to suffer more than 
his comrades, from the use of sulphur ointment, through the great sagacity of 
his dame, who with her extraordinary eyes, aided by the power of glassey 
could see the malady in the skin deep and out of common vision; and con 
sequently, as often as she employed this miraculous sight, she found or 
thought she found fresh reasons for continuing the friction, to the prolonged 
suffering and mortification of her patient. This occurred when he was about 
eight years uf age, and gave rise to his first attempt at making a verse, a 
follows : 

“ 0 Lord, have mercy on me! 
For | am very sad! 
For why, good Lord? I’ve got the itch, 
And eke I’ve got the fad,” 
the school name for ringworm. 

Such were the results of his Blue-coat School training upon a 
delicate body. We will next pass to the facts which had a ten- 
dency to operate upon his intellect and disposition ; though here 
it is more diflicult to appreciate effects. An active, inquisitive, 
thoughtful mind, like that of Cotertp@#, would always have 
acquired whatever knowledge was within its grasp; and it does 
not appear that he learned much more at Christ’s Hospital than 
he would have done at any other school were classics were taught. 
It is harder still to pass a judgment as to the effect upou his 
habits. One thing is clear, that the severe discipline of the 
school, enforced by a severe master, did not produce regularity, 
self-control, or working industry. But it is equally doubtful, 
whether a training more attentive to his individual peculiarities 
would have been followed by a different result. This, however, 
the Blue-coat School did for him—it sent him to the bang = 
and placed independence and learned leisure within his grasp, 7 
he not thrown away his chance or rather his certainty. The 
incident which was the first cause of this good fortune, ui. 
singular and characteristic in several points, that we will let Mr. 
GILLMAN tell it. . 

He was to be found during play-hours often with the knees of his breeches 
unbuttoned and his shoes down at the heel, walking to and fro, or sitting oa 8 
step, or in a corner, deeply engaged in some book. This had attracted the = 
tice of Middleton, at that time a deputy Grecian ; who, going up to him = 
day, asked what he was reading; the answer was “ Virgil. = y it 
then,” said M., ‘studying your lesson?” ‘ No,” said C., * Iam rea int is 
for pleasure ;” for he had not yet arrived at Virgil in his class studies. Heal 
struck Middleton as something so peculiar, that he mentioned it to the = 
Master, as Coleridge was then in the Grammar-school (which is the lower mt 
of the classical school), and doing the work of the lower boys. The — 
James Bowyer, who was at that time’ Head Master, a quick discerning 4k y 
but hasty and severe, sent for the Master of the Grammar-school, and ing me 





about Coleridge : from him he learnt that he was a dull and inapt ge | 
that he could not be made to repeat a single rule of syntax, although 
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ee in hie own way. Thie brought Coleridge before Bowyer; and to 
gee aa be attributed the notice which he afterwards took of 
this 7 school and his scholars were every thing to him, and Coleridge’s neg- 
him: 4 carelessbess never went unpunished. I have often heard him say, he 
lect a0 ipary a looking boy, with bis black head, that Bowyer generally gave 


ee el of a flogging an extra cut; ‘ for,” said he, ‘‘ you are such an 


w ! 
Of the school business he says himself—“ My talents and 
riority made me for ever at the head in my routine of study, 
= h utterly without a spark of ambition ; and as to emulation, 
it oa no meaning for me; but the difference between me and my 
form-fellows, in our lessons and exercises, bore no proportion to 
the measureless difference between me and them in wide, wild, 
wilderness of useless, unarranged book knowledge, and book 
hts.” The way in which he gained the power of acquiring 

this book knowledge, is so singular as to go beyond romance. 
« From eight to fourteen I was a playless day-dreamer, a helluo librorum ; 
my appetite for which was indulged by a singular incident: astranger, who was 
rae by my conversation, made me free of a ciculating library in King 
Street, Cheapside.” The incident, indeed, was singular : going down the 
Strand, in one of his day-dreams, fancying himself swimming across the Hel- 
espont, thrusting his hands before him as in the act of swimming, his hand 
came in contact with a gentleman’s pocket; the gentleman seized his hand, 
turning round and looking at him with some anger, “ What, 80 young, and so 
wicked!” at the same time accused him of an attempt to pick his pocket: the 
frightened boy sobbed out his denial of the intention, and explained to him how 
he thought himself Leander swimming across the Hellespont. The gentleman 
was so struck and delighted with the novelty of the thing, and with the sim- 
licity and intelligence of the boy, that he subscribed, as before stated, to the 
Fiorary 5 in consequence of which Coleridge was further enabled to indulge his 


f reading. 
we read,” a he, ** through the catalogue, folios and all, whether I under- 


stood them or did not understand them ; running all risks inskulking out to get 

the two volumes which I was entitled to have daily. Conceive what I must 

have been at fourteen: I was in a continual Jow fever. My whole being was, 

with eyes closed to every object of present sense, to erumple myself up in a 

sunny corner, and read, read, read; fancy myself on Robinson Crusoe’s island, 

finding a mountain of popes 6 eating a room for myself, and then eating 
it into the shapes of table and chairs—hunger and fancy !” 

Notwithstanding Bowyer’s selection of CoLeripGe as one of 
the scholars to be sent to Cambridge, he himself did as much as he 
unconsciously could to mar the scheme. The persons who behaved 
the most kindly to him in London were a poor shoemaker and his 
wife. The kindly feelings of CoLeRiDGE were so excited in con- 
sequence, that he wished to become his apprentice ; but when the 
pair waited upon Bowyer with the proposition, he burst into such 
a rage that the shoemaker was fairly frightened from his presence. 
Ona brother’s arrival in town to walk the Hospitals, nothing 
would serve CoLERIDGE but to become a surgeon; and he de- 
voured all the medical works within his reach, besides stealing 
down on holydays to the London Hospital to assist the dressers. 
Under many masters of foundation-schools, a still more serious 
impediment would have intervened ; for, after reading VoLTAIRE’s 
* Philosophical Dictionary,” SamueL Tay or, in his own phrase, 
“sported the infidel ;” which coming to Bowyver’s ears, he told 
him he would flog his infidelity out of him,—and immediately and 
efiectively proceeded to suit the action to the word. 

In spite of all the obstacles, however, which these peculiarities 
raised up against him, to Cambridge he went in his nineteeath 
year, with high expectations formed from his acquirements, his 
school themes both in verse and prose, and his powers of conti- 
huous outpouring, (for conversation it was not,) which distin- 
guished him even in those early years. But these hopes were dis- 
appointed. He wanted regular application to specific purposes ; 
he wasted his time in talking, and in any reading but that which 
the uses of the place required; and, removed from the despotic 
discipline of his old master, be indulged sin oddities and irregu- 
larities, which gave rise to reports affecting his character, and 
caused even his family to consider him given up to debauchery. 
Once he competed for a scholarship, and failed; the present 
Bishop Burter being his successful opponent. He was also 
dashed at the failure of his friend Mippieron, afterwards Bishop 
of Calcutta, in his University career; and fretted by college debts, 
Which he had foolishly contracted, and which, though nominally 
small, were large to him, as they were beyond his means. In 
this state of mind, he eloped from the University; wandered 
about the streets of London; and, after giving away all his cash 
to beggars, inlisted in a regiment of dragoons, despite the senti- 
Ment and generosity of a rare recruiting-sergeant. How the regi- 
Ment kept him, we cannot conceive, for he could not guide his 
horse, and he was deficient in all the points of soldieriy discipline : 
but his friendliness and powers of talk made him a favourite, till, 
at the end of some months, he was discovered, aud sent back to 
Cambridge. 

But he soon after quitted the University, without taking a degree; 
determined by the example of Sourney, with whom he had made 
a college friendship, to follow literature as a profession. Leaving 
Cambridge, the pair bent their steps towards Bristol, with the 
Project of Pantisocracy in their heads, and, according to Mr. 

OTTLE, very little money in their pockets. And to that gentle- 
man's Karly Recollections, or to our notice of it, (in No. 462, 6th 

ay 1837,) we must refer the reader who wishes for the particu- 
lars of CoLeRipGx’s first adventures in authorship, and his mar- 
hee ae with the next steps in the development of his 

ter, 
i, his Life of Coleridge is accompanied by a third volume of his 
llerary Remains. What resemblance the third volume may 

T to the two former, we know not, as we have never seen them; 
Ut its subjects are all religious, and for the most part consist of 

notes of CoLeripGs upon Scriptural passages or religious 


works. As exhibiting his views, they are not without a general 
interest in a biographical senze, and will doubtless be valuable 
to the theologian ; but their discussional character neither requires 
nor well admits of any particular notice in our columns. 





FITZHERBERT, OR LOVERS AND FORTUNB-HUNTERS. 


Tue spirit of this work is that of the romance, such as we last 
week described it; its substance and form that of the novel, con- 
sisting of persons and incidents which if not exactly of this age 
are incapable of being produced in any other. The usual result 
of this combination is a fiction of the Minerva Press school ; but 
Fitzherbert is raised above this character by its elegance of com- 
position, its poetical power, and some observation of the super- 
ficiality of society. 

The subject of the tale is the schemes of the Sullivans—mother 
and son, for the daugliters are merely puppets. The object of the 
mother is to marry them to fortunes, and_thus to get rid of her 
daughters and debts at the same time. The object of the son is 
to raise himself to station and independence; and though we hear 
much of his abilities, acquirements, and ambition, he can bit upon 
no better way than to turn fortune-hunter. The chief instruments 
upon which these performers practise, are Fitzherbert, the hero of 
the tale, and two heroines with whom he succesively falls in love; 
but there are various characters more or less connected with these 
leading personages, to tell whose names would be long, and tedious 
to unravel the web of incidents in which they are involved,—espe- 
cially as some of them might be well spared, whether as regards 
their merit in themselves or their bearing on the catastrophe. 

Exaggeration is the fault of all young writers ; who seem unable, 
from inexperience, to discriminate nature, or thoroughly to appre- 
ciate her imitation in works of the highest art. Hence they are 
always striving afier the striking and the wonderful; and, upon 
the principle of these playwrights who think a drama must succeed 
if they can only make “ parts” for all the stars of the time, they 
heap into one incongruous mass, what they deem the most telling 
of the accidents or possibilities of life, forgetful of consistency or 
nature. They are equally deficient in the exceution of their 
scenes as in planning them. They tear passion into rags; 
they heighten horrors till all idea of the human character 
is lost; their villains are not rogues prepared to forward cer- 
tain purposes of their own by any meaus, and indifferent if not 
friendly in other matters, but very devils, roaming about seeking 
whom they may devour; whilst the foibles and affectations of their 
fools are exaggerated so greatly, and so stripped of the qualities 
with which they coexist in nature, that they fall as flat as a 
“good story” spoiled in the telling; especially as they are devoid 
of life and motion, or of that condensation which, in art, supplies 
their place. 

Many of these defects are visible in Witzherbert; and have 


without regard, as we have said, toconsistency. She has given us 
Eton and Oxford life, but both drawn from fancy or reports; she 
has carried some one or other of her persons to-Italy and the 
Spanish civil war, perhaps to use up, in one case her reminis- 
cences of a tour, and in the other her reading; she has drawn 
upon the Newgate Calendar for her tragic incidents—iorgery, 
arson, murder, and suicide in the prisoner’s cell, as well as duels 
and sudden poverty; and she has heightened the arts of Mrs. 
Gorx’s intriguing mothers and daughters, and the vulgarity of 
many of her minor persons, till they degenerate into gross 
caricature. A similar remark applies to her sentiments: she 
evidently thinks that people always use language to express 
their thoughts, instead of to conceal them. Such is the homage 
vice pays to virtue, that lawyers and physicians find the greatest 
difficulty in learning the truth which lowers those who consult 
them, even when its avowal is absolutely necessiry to the objects 
in view—are often deceived, are often driven to reach it by cen- 
jecture; and if they see it distinctly, must look through a veil, 
even though it conceals nothing. Yet our fair author makes a 
daughter parade her filial ingratitude, insolence, and weakness, 
instead of letting them ooze out. This letter is to her mother, 
who has written to borrow money; but most assuredly such a 
letter never could have been sent. 

“* Dear Mamma—lI am really much distressed and annoyed at the constant 
applications made to me. Twenty-five pounds is no trifle to ask of one who 
has only three hundred pounds a year for pin-money. [cannot Jend one shilling 
more, were it to save you all from prison. My dress for the ball at D 
House has emptied my purse; and I have seen a pair of diamond sleeve-drops 
for which I must forestall a quarter’s allowance, for I must have them, they are 
so divine! George is very indignant at the contents of your letter; he says he 
married me, and not my whole family. I strongly advise that you should break 
up your establishment: pretend you have put the girls as a finish into a foreign 
convent, and under assumed names let them go out as teachers; you can then 
come on a visit to me: you look so young, I am anxious people should know 
you are my mother; for Marcia (who, entre nous, begins to alter, she is so 
dark,) insisted on letting every one know that she was my younger sister—for 
which I shall never invite her again; since that, I have been guessed at eight- 
and-twenty. I hope you will fullow my advice, 

“ And believe me ever your affectionate daughter, 
** ATALANTA DANVERS. 
“ P.S. I have sent some white satin shoes and white kid gloves, quite 
new, but which have burst across the right hand and foot; perhaps the 
girls can mend them; if so, they are welcome to them. Not that I imagine 
their feet and bands are smaller than mine—I fee) convinced they are not; but 
my instep is much higher than theirs, and my hand has that slight roundness of 
contour which artists admire so much. I have also sent a very pretty smelling- 
bottle, but which has a hole in it, and therefore will not hold any ping 5 but 
or 








one of them may like to sport it, as it looks very well. I have added for you 


sprung from an obvious endeavour of the writer to produce effects, ° 
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some very fine ostrich feathers, which are useless to me, as I singed them at 
D— House. ; 

« T hope I shall not be bored with any further applications for assistance : 
you should not forget that 1 have several times accommodated you with a sove- 
reign; and that I twice gave Marcia a half-crown to pay her coach when she 
came to paint me the fire-screens, which I now send, in hopes she will retouch 
them, as they begin to fade sadly. 

“ Give my best love to dearest Annie; tell her I do hope the black blonde 
mantilla she is working for me will be done in time for the fancy ball on the 
20th. I quite depend on her, dear love, and I wish to give her the treat of 
seeing me dressed: indeed, no one else can fix the mantilla properly on. I have 
been thinking a good deal how we can manage it; and I have decided that, as 
I shall be staying at ——, it will not be much more than six miles for her to 
walk ; and I think that would be of great service to her. My footman shall 
meet her at the milestone, that no friends of mine may see her walking alone— 
it might be thought strange: the sixth milestone is a quarter of a mile from 
the park. I would send the carriage; but Lady G-—— R—— half expressed 
a wish to see my dress, and I shall send it for her, on the chance of her doing 
me that honour.” 

There are better things in the volumes, (though, as a novel, 
such as this is the staple ware,) in the way of reflection, or de- 
scription of landscape, or the mere outward form. Such are these. 

HEARTLESS NEATNESS. 

The misanthrope was seated in a darkened room, in which appeared all the 
cold formality of neatness of an apartment which servants considered it a duty 
to arrange, but in which tbe heart of the possessor took no interest, and in 
which there was no trace of the sweet officiousness of woman’s affection. The 
furniture was costly, highly polished, and formally ranged ; the rich couches 
were disposed stiffly along the walls; no tender care had wheeled the softest to 
the cheerful fire; there was no indication of the effort love vainly makes, yet 
joys in making, of soothing by outward ease the hidden anguish of the heart. 
All was stiff, cold, formal ; artificial flowers in splendid vases, but none of the 
dear, cheering, blooming emblems whose quiet smiles reproach us for our sor- 
row, and which seem to tell us of a kind father, lavish even of playthings to 
his ungrateful children. 

SER HERBERT FITZHERBERT. 

Sir Herbert was a tall, stately man; he had served in the Guards, and a mili- 
tary air distinguished him even at the time of which we write. His countenance, 
of a Rembrandt kind of gloom, had great beauty of feature. Overa pale, high 
forehead, waved the careless masses of once jet black hair, now streaked with 
silver. He was slightly bald toward the top of the head; and in consequence 
the forehead had the gloomy heigtt which gives so much melancholy to some 
of Vandyke’s portraits ; and his large dark eyes varied in expression from in- 
tense melancholy to a wild and frenzied recklessness. His face would have been 

erfect, but that the habit of indulging vain regret (perhaps remorse) had drawn 
lown the corners of his well-formed mouth. 

The reader merely desirous of Gray's paradise, “to lie all day 
on a sofa and read new novels,” will bear in mind that we have 
been trying Fitzherbert by a high standard. To the common run 
of circulating library fictions it is far superior ; and the writer 
possesses the elements of a novel-writer, were they developed by 
seing, and perhaps by suffering. At present she is in the situation 
of an artist who should be well skilled in drawing and colouring, 
but ignorant of the form and expression of the human figure. 





LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF IRISH LIFE. 


Tux second and third volumes of this publication consist of a 
collection of Mrs. HAtu'’s charming and characteristic tales of 
Irish life, many of which have already appeared on various occa- 
sions. The first volume contains the ‘“‘ Groves of Blarney ;” which 
is the only story of sufficient length, purpose, or novelty, to 
require more criticism than is implied in a general recom- 
mendation. 

The title of the “Groves of Blarney” is derived from the site 
of the scene,—the castle of Blarney having no further relation to 
the story, than its vaults being the spot where some of the more 
serious incidents occur. The drift of the work, if we read it 
rightly, is to inculcate the morals, that a love of alcohol is one of 
the banes of Ireland, and that one of the main defects of the Irish 
popular character is a want of stability, springing from an incapa- 
city to see forward, or rapidly to seize upon probable results, 
whence “ the finest peasantry ” are very easily duped by those who 
will stoop, for their own evil objects, to excite them to rash actions 
by artful flattery and by playing upon their credulous generosity. 
The leading characters by which these doctrinesare inculcated, are 
Margaret Lee, a young widow—the orphan child of an English 
estate-bailiff, who married an “ auld Robin Gray” to support her 
mother and sister ; and her former lover Connor O’Gorman, the beau 
idéal of a young Jrish farmer, fond of whisky, fond of a faction- 
fight, and the very creature of impulse. After Margaret's year of 
widowhood is expired, O'Gorman dares to breathe his suit; and is 
put upon a year’s probation, during which he is neither to touch 
whisky, nor, harder still to the head of the O'Gormans, the shil- 
lelagh. The interest of the earlier part of the tale rests upon the 
sacrifice of Margaret, the death of her husband, and the suit of 
her second love: that of the latter part springs from the vindictive 
endeavours of a sort of Irish Meg Murdockson, and a rival of doubt- 
ful character prompted by her arts and influence, to break off the 
match by operating upon the national characteristics in the way 
we have described, as well as by crimes of violence equally Irish. 
There is also the love-tale of a younger sister of Margaret's, and 
the episode of a Cockney tourist's absurdities and dilemmas; both 
subordinate to the main interest, and connected with it, though 
the portrait of the tourist is a gross caricature. 

Except in an occasional disposition to thrust the opinions of the 
writer unnecessarily upon the reader, and of a tendency to spin 
her matter to too great tenuity, we are not prepared to point 
out any obvious faults. Once or twice it struck us, indeed, that 
the story was somewhat of the longest in proportion to its inci- 
dents; and (which is nearly the same thing) that the actors, and 
the motive power that prompts them, were rather of too 











slight or humble a character to excite sufficient interest f 

‘ ‘ - ; secigt aes wee ora 
whole volume: but we admit that this is contrary to the eriti 
dictum of the age, which has found out, that a clown js fe tke 
purposes of fiction, as good as a king. It may also be all ed 
that national vices spring from blood and circumstances: one of 
which must be modified, and the other altered, before any chang, 
can be effected in the people. It is, however, always aden. 
tageous to know the truth, although its knowledge does not ‘4 
us with a direct and immediate remedy for evil. 

Of the characteristic execution, an extract or two will best 
speak. 

THE DEATHBED OF GOODMAN LEE. 

But it pleased God to call the gentle, kind old man to himself before his 
was two years old; and “ well-knowing,” to use his own words, « bs 
warnings were for death,” after he had received the extreme unction enjoined 
by his religion, he desired that Margaret might remain with him alone ; apq 
taking her soft hand within his horny and withered palms, he said: « Shade 
back the curtain, Peggy bawn, for my eyes are dim; there, now I can see Yo 
face, just the same as ever, God bless it! My will is made, gra! you haveg 
hundred good acres at a nominal riot, and not an acre of bouch-lawns on the 
whole, thanks to you for that and every thing ; two cows and the horse, besides 
the mare—for your life, and to your own blessed child afther—at your disposal 
till then, my Peggy ; and the long acre fields, as good as twinty acres, at you 
disposal for ever. But it isn’t about that I oonted tospake. My soul is made. 
and but for the panting of my heart, like an ould eagle struggling with the 
chain, I'd be bravely still; ’tis about yerself, Margaret; you'll be the flower of 
Blarney again in yer widow’s cap—just three-and- twenty—and the sun nor the 
storm never dare look in yer face since I had ye, did they, Peg ?”’ 

But Peg, as he loved to call her, could not answer for her tears, 

‘* Crying for the ould man?” he continued, as she bent to kiss him; “ bless 
you, darling, bless you! it’s the first time the sight of yer tears ever did my 

eart good. I’m glad you can shed a tear for the ould goodman Lee; for I’yg 
seen yer tears before, Peggy, when ye didn’t think I did; and they scalded m 
heart, for I knew what they were shed for ; there was no sin in them, darlint; 
no sin, only sorrow ; that the May-meadowW sweet, and the ould winter ivy, 
should twist on the one stem; but reach me adrink; thank and bless you, 
honey dear. Now, as to yerself; there’s Ulick O'Sullivan, Ulick Rhu, and 
faith (God forgive me for swearing) his head is not redder than his hand, if-he 
had an opportunity: have nothing to say to him, Margaret. I’ve got my prow 
perity by minding the laws; and, if report speaks true, he’s got his by breaking 
them. He’ll want you to marry him, I know he will; but shun him, for the 
sake of yourself and our child, Margaret dear; shun them all, all but one—] 
needn’t name him ; I don’t say, Peggy, that while you were a wedded wife you 
thought of him; no, no! he might cross your memory sometimes as a shadow 
crosses the sky; but when I am in my grave, it is only natural that a you 
thing like you should take another husband. Connor O’Gorman, dear, lo 
you; I don’t think he loved you as well as I did—I don’t think, but I don't 
know—even now, when the thickness of death is over my eyes, I Jook at you, 
and the blessed Virgin, (blessed saints forgive me if I spake sin!) she could 
hardly could be more beautiful or pure than yourself. You were too good for 
me; and I think you far, far too good for him; and yet, if you love him, you 
ought to have some reward for spending the flower of your youth with an ould 
man.” 

IRISH DESCRIPTION OF LUCK. 

‘ Tt’s a poor case,” said one of the fellows to the other, ‘ to be here doing 
nothing; we made a bad hand of the job last night; and troth! I’d rather be 
with the Whiteboys, or light boys, or any boys that would show us fun; or at 
the Cove of Cork, or anywhere. Do you know, Davy, it’s meself thinks 
there’s no luck with the O’Sullivans, at all, at all. What a quare thing luck 
an 

* So it is,” observed the other, who was lazily hammering some rusty nails 
on a piece of something that served as an anvil; ‘ luck’s mighty quare in- 
tirely, and a thing there’s no turning either for good or bad; take my word for 
it, Ulick’s luck is turned.” 

‘‘ So it is; for sure the little thing last night was as nately planned as any 
thing I iver heerd tell of. When Murphy Donohue ran off with Ally Grevel- 
ing, he did it and her mother and two sisters in the screetches, it wasn’t (to all 
appearance) half as certain as this; only I wonder it never came into Ulick’s 
head before—” 

“¢*Twasn’t his luck.” 

‘Did you ever think,” said Davy, lowering his voice, ‘that Cat’s-claws 
had an evil eye ? because, it’s mighty quare, I never knew her gather much to 
a house that didn’t grow uncomfortable in itself afther a time.” 

‘* Twas their luck turned, maybe.” ; 

“‘ Maybe so. See what a purty slip of a girl Gracey Conway was till she 
got so thick with Mabel; and now the sun never shines on the path she 
walks.” 

“‘ She’s grown bitther-hearted, as most girls do whin they meet a misfortune; 
but ’twas her luck.” 

“‘ No doubt; but, take my word for it, the grass is all the greener and the 
butter the more plenty where her shadow niver comes. I don’t over much like 
knowing women—somehow they’re not like women; see Shawn Gow, how 
he’s done up, out of the counthry; and they say it was she sould the pass 02 
him.” 

*¢ Well, twas his luck, and that’s all about it.” 





WAAGEN ON ART AND ARTISTS IN ENGLAND. 
In no one of the fine arts—using the term in its original and true 
sense—is criticism at so low an ebb as in those of design. The 
reason is obvious: for the thorough appreciation of works of 
painting and sculpture, a knowledge of the process, as well as 
the principles involved, is requisite,—nay, even some measure of 
practical skill is desirable; for the girl who has had a few lessons 
from Harpine or Prout, will better understand the technical 
part of a picture, than the most acute thinker who is not familiar 
with the knack of picture-making. The critic of painting ought 
to be an artist in mind, if not in practice: he should have the 
“painter’s eye” for the beauties of form and colour—a gift 
nature that only study and practice can fully develop. Without 
this indispensable qualification, the profoundest analytical powers, 
or the most lofty imagination, will be completely at a loss to te 
to its source the enjoyment derived from the sight of a fine wor 
of art, to discriminate the true from the false goddess, and to dee 
duce leading principles from the practice of the great masters. 
Vatil the study of the arts of design become a regular branch 0 
education, and a knowledge of drawing be as general as of muse 
painting and sculpture will continue to be valued only as orna 
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nts of luxury, and tl eir literature be limited to barren techni- 
ments. 


calities. Hazvitt, one of the finest critics of painting in modern 
~ ag studied as a painter: Lams, whose perception of the beau- 
ap art was delicate and refined, was indeed unacquainted with 
the practices but he had the mind of an artist, and was a practised 
eee dearth of writers on the arts of design, such a contribu- 
‘op as this of Professor WAAGEN possesses a value beyond its 
abstract merits. In correctness of judgment, nice discrimination, 
nd an eclectic impartiality in estimating the different schools, 
Dr. WAAGEN shows himself to be an enlightened and experienced 
connoisseur : but his critical remarks are more just than original 
or profound, and his gusto seems over-chastened by an equable 
pal dispassionate temper—we miss the kindling enthusiasm that 
caniies the reader along as if listening to an animated discourse. 
Instead of conveying broad general impressions in a vigorous 
style, with glancing indications of the salient points, Dr. WaAAGEN 
enters into the minute details of the pictures he saw; and his de- 
priptions, consequently, rather serve to identify the subjects of 
his remarks than to brin them before us. Ina word, he has 
written a catalogue raisonné of the works of artin England; very 
useful to refer to, but very tiresome to read. 

Dr. WAaGEN came to England in May 1835; and from that 
time till October, he was wholly occupied in the pursuit and in- 
spection of the public and private collections in London and the 
country; running the round of picture-seeing with all the ex- 

ition possible to a person limited for time and means. In the 
course of this rapid progress, he went through nearly all the prin- 
cipal galleries: for, being provided with the best introductions, 
ineluding Royalty, those collections most difficult of access were 
thrown open to him; and he shared the splendid hospitality for 
which England is famous—that is, where the stranger is dis- 
tinguished enough to be a “lion” of the season. Dr. WAaceEn’s 
account of his visit to Windsor, of the parties at Devonshire, 
Lansdowne, and Stafford Houses, and of his tour round the 
 show-places " of the aristocracy, are the most readable portion of 
his volumes. The unpretending shape of letters to his wife, and 
entries in his journal, give a character of simplicity to the de- 
scriptions, that may be relished in his native country ; but as the 
impressions are not different from those of any ordinary person 
under similar circumstances, and we have been pretty well sa- 
tiated with the notions foreigners entertain of our prospects, stage- 
coaches, inns, and mansions, even this has little interest. The 
worthy Professor seems to have been as much impressed with the 
cofveniences of travelling in England, and the liberality and 
courtesy of the possessors of the houses he visited, as with the 
number and richness of the collections. And no wonder: we 
cannot fancy a more delightful existence than that enjoyed by 
aforeigner having the entrée of the first circles, and the ad- 
vantage of an intelligent chaperon. He sees the best face of 
society: every one is desirous to please, and he is in the mood to 
be gratified with every thing. In two or three instances, however, 
through the absence of the family, our tourist experienced some 
of the disagreeables that “ nobodies” are doomed te suffer in 
seeking a sight of the treasures that wealth and taste accumulate 
for their private gratification. The bland and placid German is not 
alittle chagrined at meeting with a positive denial, or the tanta- 
lizing treat of walking through rooms lined with fine pictures 
with an impatient housekeeper at his heels, jingling her keys and 
significantly holding the door. This constant habit of superfi- 
cially glancing at pictures, is, by the way, both a proof anda 
cause of the insufficient knowledge of art among us: nine-tenths 
of the curious who flock to exhibitions and picture-houses, do no 
more than “ wonder with a foolish face of praise.” 

Dr. WaaGEn introduces his account of the various collections 
by an interesting sketch of the origin and progress of the collect- 
ing of works of art in England: it is too long to quote entire. 


THE FIRST ROYAL GALLERIES. 


The inclination to collect works of art originated in the Court. King Henry 
the Eighth, a friend of the fine arts and a great patron of the celebrated Holbein, 


“was the first who formed a collection of pictures. It was, however, of mode- 


rate extent, since, including miniatures, it contained no more than one hundred 
and fifty. The glory of having been the first to form a gallery of paintings on 
a large scale, belongs to King Charles the First, who lived a century later. As 
this prince united an extraordinary love for works of art with the most refined 
taste, and spared neither pains nor expense, he succeeded in forming a collection 
if paintings, which was not only the richest of that age in masterpieces of the 
time of Raphael, but is perhaps scarcely to be equalled even in our days. The 
King began to collect before he ascended the throne. After the death of his 
elder brother, Prince Henry, who was likewise a lover of the arts, it was in- 
creased by the addition of his cabinet. But the chief portion consisted of the 
collection of the Dukes of Mantua, which he purchased, through the Duke of 
Buckingham, most probably of Duke Charles the First, in the year 1627 or 
1628. He is said to have paid 80,0002. for it—a very large sum in those days. 
That collection was, however, one of the first in Italy: the family of Gonzaga, 
reigning at Mantua, had been one hundred and fifty years in furming it up to 
627; and this family was second only, in patronage of the arts, to that of the 
Medici. In the fifteenth century they drew the great Andrea Mantegna to 
r court, and in the sixteenth Raphael’s greatest scholar, Giulio Romano. 
pert collection there were then, besides several other pictures by Raphael, 
is celebrated “ Triumphal Procession of Julius Cesar,” and by Giulio a great 
ay a of capital easel-pieces. Raphael probably painted for the Gonzagas 
re famous Holy Family, which is admired in the Escurial by the name of the 
* Pearl ; ” Coreggio his ‘* Education of Cupid,” now in the Eng- 
National Gallery, and two larger allegorical pictures; Titian, 

the many others, the celebrated Entombment, now in the Louvre, and 
first Twelve Caesars. All these and admirable works by other masters 
Were acquired for England. The King obtained besides, by the intervention of 
tubens, the seven celebrated Cartoons by Raphael. Three-and-twenty fine 
Pictures of the Italian school were purchased of one Frosley. Lastly, foreign 





sovereigns and his own subjects vied with each other in adding to the collection 
by most valuable presents. . On his visit to Madrid, when Prince of Wales, 
King Philip the Fourth of Spain gave him the famous picture of Titian, called 
after the palace where it had so long been kept, the ‘‘ Venus del Pardo.” The 
subject is properly Jupiter and Antiope, in one of the grandest and finest land- 
scapes by Titian with which we are acquainted. It is now in the Louvre. 
Louis the Thirteenth, King of France, presented him by his ambassador, 
M. de Lyoncourt, with St. John the Baptist, a highly-finished picture, by 
Lionardo da Vinci, which is now likewise an ornament of the Louvre. Amo 
the many Englishmen who presented the King with pictures, those who above 
all distinguished themselves were, Thomas Howard, Ear] of Arundel, the: Lord 
Marshal, the Earl of Pembroke, Lord High Chamberlain, the Earl of Suffolk, 
Lord Hamilton, and Lord Abbot Montague. 

Though the King preferred the great Italian masters, he duly appreciated 
the principal painters of the German and Flemish schools. Of the earlier 
masters of the sixteenth century he--possessed works of Holbein, Diirer, Penz, 
Cranach, Lucas von Leyden, and Antonio More. He endeavoured to induce 
Rubens, the greatest painter among his contemporaries, to settle in England ; 
and when-he failed in this, he loaded him with marks of favour, and not only 
engaged him to paint the ceiling of the Banqueting-room in the Palace of 
Whitehall, built by Inigo Jones, but also purchased some of his best easel- 
pictures. On the other hand, he was so fortunate as to attach entirely to his 
service the most distinguished of the scholars of Rubens, Vandyck ; and the 
number of masterly pictures which he executed for him, from the year 1632 to 
his death in 1642, was very considerable. 

The whole number of pictures in the Royal Palaces at the time 
of their sale by the Commonwealth was 1,387, and of sculptures 
399; the greater part being undoubtedly genuine, and a con- 
siderable number of them chefs-dauvre. The Earl of ARUNDEL 
and the Duke of Buck1neHam were the two most distinguished 
connoisseurs of CHARLEs’s reign; and both their noble colleetions 
were dispersed. As the Puritans held music and painting in 
equal contempt, CRomweLu’s buying the seven Cartoons of 
RapHAEL (for 300/.) is remarkable. With the Restoration the 
taste for the fine arts revived; and CHarizs the Second boasted 
a collection of 1,100 pictures and 100 sculptures, though of an in- 
ferior grade: Lexy, the Court painter, had also a fine collection. 
Since that time, the taste for collecting pictures has extended 
widely amongst the nobility, while the Court has done nothing 
for art, and the Government but little. At the end of the last 
century, the Houghton collection (Sir Ropgrt W ALPOLE’s) was 
suffered to quit the country, being bought by the Empress CatuE- 
RINE of Russia for 30,000/,; as the Lawrence collection of draw- 
ings has been dismembered and scattered in our day. 

Dr. WAAGEN’s estimate of the English painters is very just, 

THE ENGLISH SCHOOL. 

This moral-humorous department is the only one in which the English have 
enlarged the domain of painting in general; with the exception of a few 
pictures by Jan Steen, I know nothing similar of an earlier period. In all 
other branches they are more or less excelled by the other schools. Portrait 
painting is the branch which they have cultivated with the most success, and 
the best portraits ef Sir Joshua Reynolds take a high rank, even when com- 
pared with the performances of other schools. Next to this are the painters of 
what the French call picces de genre, scenes of every-day life and still-life, and 
especially their animal painters. Their landscapes are far lower in the scale, in 
such a comparison. But they are weakest of all in historical painting, where 
inventive and creative fancy is the most called for. Having thus viewed the 
intellectual region of the art, let us briefly consider their progress in the scienti- 
fic parts. Their drawing is, on the whole, indifferent; the forms often suffer 
from incorrectness, and still more by want of precision ; on the other hand, most 
English painters have great brilliancy, fulness, and depth of colour, which 
make much show, and charm the eye ; often, it is true, at the expense of fidelity 
to nature and of delicately balanced harmony. For the mode of execution, it 
is a misfortune for the English school that it at once began where other 
schools nearly leave off. From the most scrupulous execution of the details, 
which seeks to bring every object as near as possible to the reality, even for 
close inspection, the older schools but very gradually acquired the conviction 
that the same effect might be produced, at a moderate distance, with fewer 
strokes of the pencil, and thus attained a broader handling. But the English 
school began at once with a very great freedom and breadth of handling, where, 
in the works of Hogarth and Reynolds, indeed, every touch is seen in nature, 
and expresses something positive; but. in most of the later painters degenerated 
into a flimsiness and negligence, so that but a very superficial and general 
image is given of every object, and many pictures have the glaring effect of 
scene-painting, while others are lost in misty indistinctness, 

WEST’s PICTURES AND THE PUBLIC TASTE. 

But what shall we say to the two pictures of the ‘Last Supper,” and of 
‘¢ Christ Healiog the Lame Man?” The more we are used to demand in the 
sarees of such sublime subjects, the more unsatisfactory, and even 
offensive, is the impression made by these pictures. |The general and insignifi- 
cant character of the heads displays a lamentable deficiency in knowledge of 
nature ; the expression is affected or poor—the attitudes theatrical or unmean- 
ing—the tone of the flesh brick-red and cold—the colours heavy and, intranse 
parent—the total impression motley and scattered ; and yet these pictures are 
considered by many Englishmen as true models of biblical history ; and I often 
found a great number of admiring spectators collected round them. Considere 
ing the religious respect for the Bible, which is so general in England, I be- 
lieved at first that this admiration was paid to the subject rather than to the 
manner in which it was treated. But since I have seen, in the apartment at 
Hampton Court where Raphael’s seven cartoons are hung, which also repre- 
sent subjects from Scripture, and that in the most worthy and most dignified 
manner, persons of the same class spend no more time than what was necessary 
to walk throught it, I am convinced that even in the great mass of what are 
called the educated classes in England, there is not yet any genuine feeling for 
historical painting. 

WILKIE. 

Wilkie is especially to be commended, that in sueh scenes as the ‘‘ Distress 
for Rent,” he never falls into caricature, as has often happened to Hogarth, but 
with all the energy of expression remains within the bounds of truth. It is 
affirmed that the deeply impressive and touching character of this picture 
caused an extraordinary sensation in England when it first appeared. Here we 
first learn duly to prize anotker feature of his pictures, namely, their genuine 
national character. They are in all their parts the most spirited, animated, 
and faithful representations of the peculiarities and modes of life of the 
English.* In many other respects, Wilkie reminds me of the great Dutch 
painters of common life of the seventeenth century, and likewise in the choice of 
many subjécts—for i the ** Blind Man’s Buff ;” but particularly by the 

® Which means also Scotch, thouzh Professor WAagen could not be expected to dis 
criminate between them. 
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eareful and complete making out of the details, in which he is one of the rare 
exceptions among his countrymen. If be does not go so far in this respect as 
Douw and Franz Mieris, he is nearly on an equality with the more carefully- 
executed paintings of Teniers and Jan Steen. His touch, too, often approaches 
the former in spirit and freedom, especially in his earlier pictures. 

A ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

The total impression is by no means satisfactory ; the great mass of the pic- 
tures, compared with those of the older English painters, manifest progressive 
decline and licence. Individual feeling, drawing, truth of colouring, careful 
execution, are here sought in vain. The whole object is to produce a striking 
but unmeaning effect, by the harshest contrasts and the most glaring colours. 
On a closer inspection, however, we find a moderate number of pictures which 
are honourable exceptions. Of the higher elass of historical painting there is 
nothing here. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTBRS IN WATER COLOURS, 


Tus young Society is making steady progress in public estimation : 
every season has been marked by an increase of numbers and of talent ; 
but this year they have taken an immense stride onwards. The re- 
moval from Exeter Hall to Pall Mall is a great improvement as regards 
locality. The new Gallery, which is next door to the British Institu- 
tion, is commodious and well lighted; and, what is of more impor- 
tance still, it is well filled. The present is a very attractive exhibition, 
and much better than any previous ones. All the members have 
exerted themselves to give eclat to their new position; and in support- 
ing the character of their body, they have also benefited individually ; 
in almost every instance we perceive an advance on former efforts. 
Though this is but the fourth year of the existence of the Society as 
Row constituted, it is firmly established; and its future prospects are 
most promising. Already it has been joined by some who have been 
knocking at the doors of the old Society in vain: and we are much 
mistaken if the present display does not bring others who are tired of 
waiting the pleasure of the elders. We cannot quarrel with the deter- 
mination of the juniors to prevent their gallery from being a mere 
nursery whence the goodly plants are to be removed at maturity: 
in the soil where the germ of talent ia first unfolded, there they wish it 
to strike root and flourish. 

In going through the rooms, there appear on the line of the eye 
several large and striking pictures, evincing power and refinement of 
no common order; and among them, we are glad to find some histo- 
rical subjects cleverly treated. Foremost in splendour of colour and 
elevation of style, is a grand composition of Egyptian architecture, in- 
troducing the story of Joseph and his Brethren—‘* The Sons of Jacob 
before Joseph” (192), by H. Warren. Joseph, enthroned in the 
portico of a temple, and attended by his officers of state, receives his 
brethren, who supplicate his clemency. The gorgeousness of the 
polychromatic decorations of the architecture is borne up by the rich 
and varied costumes, and the golden sunlight; and the scene is ani- 
mated by the spirit of the incident. The contrast between the fea- 
tures and complexion of the Egyptians and the Israelites heightened the 
dramatic character. ‘This is one of the most remarkable productions 
of the day. ‘The same artist has one or two other designs, and a 
charming English landscape. 

“A Dominican Friar Preaching a Crusade” (269), by L. Hicks, 
is a most brilliant and powerful piece of water-colour painting: the 
composition, drawing, and costume are admirable, and the character of 
the scene is well conveyed—though the crowd is scanty and the listeners 
want animation. From such a beginning, we shall expect great things. 
Epwarp Corsoutp has a number of clever designs ; the most promi- 
nent being a scene from Anne of Geierstein, very forcibly painted: but 
his style is rigid and academical; his cavaliers too much resemble 
the equestrian heroes of Astley's. ‘The Assassination of Thomas 
a’ Becket " (98), by WEIGALL, is a vigorous representation of a death- 
struggle, though it hardly attains to the dignity of history. The 
same qualification applies to “ Augustin’s Mission to the Anglo- 
Saxons” (206), by W. H. Kearney: the zeal of the saintly Mis- 
sionary, and the rustic state of the Saxon Monarch, are well repre- 
sented. H. Jounston evinces perception of character in his sketch 
of “ A Brazilian Slave-dealer’’ (185), and in one or two studies; but 
his painting wants solidity and clearness. F'. Rocuarp, the miniature- 
painter, shows a talent for composition in ‘ L’Entretien Gallant” 
(198); and Miss Louisa Corsaux’s pretty groups of children have 
something more than mere likeness to recommend them; R. B. 
GREEN'S portraits, too, are improved in pictorial qualities ; and there 
are some nice studies of rustic character by Riviere. 

One of the most picturesque scenes and cleverest pictures is an in- 
terior, by Louis Hacue, of a “ Hall in the Palace of Justice, Bruges” 
(177), with the “ Magistrat” presiding at a trial, and groups of Burgo- 
masters. The beautiful sculpture of the immense chimney-piece, and 
the fine oak carvings that surround the apartment, form a picture of 
themselves. The execution is masterly; the tone of colour is rather 
cold; but, as the artist in a frost piece (63), has shown that he can 
represent ice and snow without excluding the sun’s influence, he may 
remedy this in future. There are other admirable productions by the 
same talented hand, that we have not space to notice. 

In landscape and marine subjects, Duncan takes the lead: in his large 
sea piece, “ Dutch Boats—a Squall coming on” (129), the waves are 
liquid and the vessels are in buoyant motion. Not less true to nature 
are his land views ; where the green turf and foliage under the passing 
shower look as fresh as out of doors. He also exhibits one or two 
capital interiors. G. Sims’s verdant landscapes have a chaste dewy 
tone—one of the most charming effects of our moist climate. Howser’s 
peculiar touch is a mannerism, that, combined with inharmonious and 
untrue colouring, takes from the merit of his street scenes: he makes 
** Antwerp Cathedral” (236) look like a filagree model. His 
interiors are only a degree less objectionable on this score. 
Fauey is the Cottins of this exhibition: “Sunday Morning” (11), 
and ‘The Beggar's Prayer” (218), are pleasing and characteristic 
pictures of rural life and scenery. Linpsay only wants greater breadth 
of style to give due effect to his delicate perceptions of the beautiful 
in nature. Campron’s style is grandiose, and his execution somewhat 
vapoury: nevertheless, his picture of “ Goodrich Castle” (15) is 


beware of a tendency to coarseness in his gayly-tinted portraits of 
streets and houses. of 
The lateness of the day, and our limited space, preclude a mo 
particular notice of some clever architectural views by Prngoy a 
one or two pretty bits of landscape by W. Otiver; Rozentiow 
mountain scenery; the Gothic interiors by KEARNAN and Cras , 
studies of trees by H. W. Burcess; Harpwicx’s broad and pag 
toned sketches of Loats and buildings ; two large landscapes by eee 
the laboured coast scenes of PeNLEY; Laprorte’s horses; and Mrs” 
Haraison’s fruit and flowers. 





FORTHCOMING SKETCHES, 


Tue new tinted style of lithography is all the rage just now: not on} 
artists of established reputation, but others yet unknown to fame on 
availing themselves of this facile and effective means of imitatin 
drawings, to give the contents of their portfolios to the world, We 
have just received specimen plates of three forthcoming volumes of 
sketches from one publisher alone, Mr. M‘LeEan, of the Haymarket, 
each of them relying for success on the interest of the subjects ang 
the attraction of their style of treatment, rather than on the popularity 
of a name. 

Foremost in novelty and talent is JosEpH Nasn’s Illustrations of the 
Architecture of the Middle Ages; a series of views, interior and ex. 
terior, of the finest and most picturesque Gothic structures in England 
and France. ‘Tire drawings are masterly: the architectural details are 
indicated with the characteristic precision of one who thoroughly un. 
derstands the forms, combined with a painter-like dexterity of handling 
and knowledge of effect, that conveys the spirit of the scene. The 
substance of the crumbling stone work, and the ‘dim religious light” 
shed through the windows of the old cathedral, are expressed with 
equal truth. 

The rich and mellow tone of the effect, and the daring freedom and 
play of the pencilling, are greatly assisted by the peculiarity of the ma 
terial employed. These are the first published examples of a new 
mode of drawing with the stump, on stone—an improvement or ma. 
tured form of the process invented by HuLLMANDEL, and first em. 
ployed by Haroprnc in his Sketches at Home and Abroad. The trans. 
parency, brilliancy, and velvet softness of the new stump style, and 
the rapidity and negligent ease which it admits of, (allowing the artist 
to alter and erase at pleasure, ) make it completely the painter's art. 

Two specimens of a set of Sketches on the Continent, by T. M, 
RicHarDson junior, introduce to us a young artist whose name hitherto 
bas not been known beyond his native town of Newcastle. There is 
a simple elegance of style, a clear calm effect, and an air of repose about 
the views of Isola Bella and Heidelberg, that give fair promise of a 
very delightful volume. The delicacy and silvery tone of the litho. 
graphy, too, show a mastery of the mechanical part of the art, that 
will greatly contribute to the beauty of the work. ‘ 

Sketches on the Danube, in Hungary and Transylvania, by Groner 
HErtnc—whose name has appeared to advantage as the painter of 
some striking pictures in the late exhibitions—will come timely to gra- 
tify the desire excited by the recent steam-boat trips up the Danube, 
to possess some views of the wild and romantic scenery on its banks, 
The two specimens are lithographed by J. B. Pynr, the landscape- 
painter; who, though his pencilling is somewhat too ragged and 
scratchy, bas thrown an artist’s feeling and power into the scenes. In 
one of the views the glow of an evening sun reflected in the calm river, 
and throwing long shadows across the banks, is almost equal to the 
effect of light and warmth produced by colour. 


EXHIBITION OF HUNGARIAN ART. 
SZENTPETERY’s embossed tableau of the Battle of Arbela, which we 
spoke of two or three weeks since, is now exhibiting at the Egyptian 
Hall, together with one or two other specimens of Hungarian inge- 
nuity. When we mention that the profits of this interesting exhibition 
go to benefit the sufferers by the late dreadful inundation of the Danube 
at Pesth, we neednot urge further its claims upon public attention. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS 


On the 26th inst., at Brook Street, the Lady of Major the Hon. Grorar Kerret, of 
a daughter. f 

On the 25th inst., at Kiddington, Oxfordshire, the Lady Vaux, of Harrowden, of a 
son. 

At Stocken Hall, the Hon. Mrs. Heatucore, of a daughter. 

On the 25th inst., in Albemarle Street, Mrs. ‘'HRocKMoRTON, of a son, : 

Ou the 19th iust., Mrs. J. D. Best, of Grosvenor Street West, of a daughter, still-born. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 20th inst., at Kilberry Church, Queen’s County, the Earl of Cuonmen to the 
Hon. Annette Burau, eldest daughter of Lord Downes, 

On the 25th inst., at St. George's, Hanover Square, the Right Hon, Viscount GaLwaY¥ 
to Henrietta Exiza, only daughter of R. P. Milnes, Esq., of Fryston Hall, York. 

On the 2lst inst., at the British Embassy, Paris, Licut.-Gen. Sir Coarzes Dove to 
Mrs. STEER, t 

On the 24th inst., at St. James’s Church, the Rev, Cuartes Crarxe, eldest con 0 
Sir Charlea M. Clarke, Bart., of Dunham Lodge, Norfolk, to Rosa Mary, eldest 

aughter of Henry Alexander, Esq., of Cork Street. 4 
' On the 2ist inst, at St. Guaaee, Hanover Square, the Hon. Bouverie Francis 
Prunrose, secoud son of the Earl of Roseberry, to the Hon, Frepertca Sorta ANSON, 
third surviving daughter of the late Viscount Anson. ' 

On the 19th inst., at Beetham, Westmoreland, Cartes James Hare, E : 
the late Major-General Hare, to Maxia Laura, daughter of George Wilson, E 
Dallam Tower, in that county. : 

On the 18th inst., at Presteigne, Epware Satwey, Esq., of The Lodge, ia the conte 
of Salop, to Harriet, eldest daughter of Thomas Bourke Ricketts, eq., of Combe 
House, Herefordshire. — 

Onthe (9th inst., at Cilcain, Filntshire, Tomas Ricrarpson Trueman, Esq., Bry 
Alyn, in the same county, to ANN Mania, only daughter of the Rev. John Hughes, 
Vicar of Cilcain. 

On the 19th inst., at Wells, the Rev, Frevertck Fremine Beapon, only s 
Rev. Canon Beadon, of Stoneham, Hants, to Ava@usta, daughter of the late J.P. 
deray, Esq., M.P. ) 2 
On the 14th of February last, at Grenada, West Indies, the 
Speaker of the House of Assembly, to Janet, second daughter of the late Ang 
Esq , Chief Magistrate of Doruoch, and Sheriff Substitute of Sutherland. ech Light Ie 

On the 23d inst., at Lymm, Cheshire, Captain Herpert E. Tavior, 85th a ser’ 
fantry, eldest son of Edward Taylor, Esq., Tat of Bifrons, Kent, to Harriott, 10' 
daughter of the late G. J. Legh, Esy., of High Legh. 

' On the 24th inst., at Diddington, he Rev. Joun Parpor, eldest son of jib So 

Esq.,of Leyton, Essex, to Frances, third daughter of George Thornhill, Esq. 4-F- 
county of Huntingdon, 

— . DEATRS. 


On the 20th ult., at Brighton, the Countess Dowager of Warwick, in her 78th year 


sq., son of 
sq., of 


on of the 
Tre- 


Hon. Lewis Hores, 
us Fraser, 





very effective. Newton's large landscape illustrative of “The Lady 
of the Lake” (41), is too cold andformal. Sipngy SHEPHERD should 


On the Qist inst. in Park Lane, Lady Ent.y Montague, sister to the Duke 
Manchester. 
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hinst., at his residence, the Pavilions, Hampton Coart Palace, Lient.- 
7s Moors, iu his 78th year. 

wen. eg inst., in his 41st year, Mr. Meapvows Tar tor, of Starston, near Harles- 

On nee eldest son of the late Meadows Taylor, Esq., of Diss. 
ton, ~ 18th inst., Lieut.-Col. Epmonp Browne, of Breafy, in the county of Mayo. 

Ou he 19th inst , at West Looe, suddenly, from the bursting of an anuerism about 

Ont it, Pauxins Paynn, Esq., late a Commander in her Majesty's Navy. 
the hear’. inst. in Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, Sir Jamgs Fexavsoy, Bart., of 
« Onthe l4th inst., 

Kilkerran, in his 73d year. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, April 24. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
, and Hooper, Bristol, silk-mercers— Wright and English, Pocklington, seed- 

Ss and Carter, Hoxton Old Town, linendrapers— Booth and Lyon, Man- 
joe makers up—Bailey and Co. Sheffield, file-manufacturers; as far as regards 
ches " ussum, Huddersfield, brushmakers—W. and T. Gilder, Dartford, 
Wilcox—Lee and 

ters—Hollins and Williams, Bey Hill, near Birmingham, brewers—Horsfall and 
ge Denholme, Yorkshire, worsted-stuff-manufacturers — Parnell and Illingworth, 

nnett Street, St. James's Street, surgeons—Deeping and Sketchley, Newark-upon- 
Le nt wine-merchants—J. and R. Giblett, Reading, linenirapers —T. and H. Forrest, 

ar inendrapers—M ‘Kean and Willock, Huddersfield, woollen-cloth-merchants 
Blackburn, linendrape 
—Ewhanke and Beckwith, Crawford Street, carpet dealers— Rothwell and Dearman, 
fustian dyers—Ogden and May, Liverpool, provision-dealers—Miller and 
eee am, Ashes S Reynolds and Bracey, Old Broad Street, notaries pub 
h fist g eynolds and Bracey, road Street, notaries pub- 
le -Reynolds and Co. Old Broad Street, attornies—W. and P. Postlethwaite, Ulver- 
‘ancashire, mercers—Norris and Beasley, Birmingham, wholesale-drapers— 
Base and Co. Liverpool, dealers in ships stores, 3 ‘ 
BANKRUPTS. 
Aunpay, WILLIAM, Bickenhill, Warwickshire, cattle-salesman, to surrender May 8, 
: solicitors, Messrs. Rickards and Walker, Lincoln Inn Fields; aud Mr, Capper, 

Sune 5 A 0 » PPe! 

irmingham. 
= James WILLIAM, Shemp sedore riter, May 11, June 5: solicitors, Messrs. 

dlington and Co. Bedford Row ; and Messrs. Radcliffe and Co. Liverpool. 
an Joun, Leominster, builder, May 26, June 5: solicitors, Messrs. Woodhouse 
and Condel), Temple. x . 

Harrox, Mary and James Connor, Liverpool, wine-merchants, May 5, Juue 5: 
solicitors, Messrs. Taylor and Co. Bedford Row ; and Messrs. Laces and Co, Liverpool. 

Hawruoxn, Joun, Birmingham, brassfounder, May 1, June 5: svlicitors, Messrs. 
Taylor and Co. Bedford Row ; and Mr. Ryland, Birmingham. 

Haves, Henry, Stamford, wheelwright, May 9, June 5; solicitors, Messrs. Fladgate 
and Co, Essex Street, Strand; and Mr, Jackson, 

Masxxy, James, Ivy Lane, victualler, May 3, June 5: solicitors, Messrs, Lawrence 
and Co, Old Fish Street ; official assiguee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Nation, Witt1am, Bath, butcher, May 8, June 5: solicitors, Messrs, Franscham 
and Dixon, Basinghall Street ; and Mr. Physick, Bath. 

Sregn, Tomas aud JosEpH Bravsury, Stockport, cotton-spianers, May 8, June 5; 
solicitors, Mr. Broadbent, Manchester ; and Messrs. Johnson and Co. Temple. 

Taytor, Joun Fooce, Wigan, cotton spinner, May 10, Juue 5: solicitors, Messrs, 

pinne y 
Milne and Co. Temple; and Mr. Hopwood, Wigan. 

Tuorne, RALPH, Snodshill Lane, Wiltshire, hay dealer, April 27, June 5: solicitors, 
Messrs. Crowdy, Swindon, Wiltshire, 

DIVIDENDS. 

May 15, Townsend, Crane Court, Fleet Street, upholsterer—May 15, W. and C. 
Adron, New Road, stone-masons—May, 15, Sims, Stroud, common-brewer—May 15, 
Carter, City Road, iron-merchant—May 17, Jeffery, Little Chester Street, Belgrave 
Square, dealer in horses—May 17, Mills, Littie Britain, builder—May 15, Martin, 
Great Tower Street, cheesemonger—May 16, Jermyn, Oxford Street, haberdasher— 
May 16, Molyneux, Penzance, linendraper—May 17, Kichardson, Limehouse, timber- 
merchant—May 15, Starkey and Co. Little Pulteney Street, brewers—May 17, Mould, 
New Road, wine-merchant—May 15, Wallis, Blackwall, ship builder--May 17, T. aud 
J. Skelton, Gerrard Street, oilmen—May 22, Lilly, Manchester, corn-dealer—May 22, 
M.andG, Nayler, Darlington, leather-iressers—May 25, Dakin, Manchester, ylass- 
mapufacturer—Juue 6, Scott, Poole, timber-merchant—May 21, Egyleston, Hulme, 
Lancashire, common-brewer— May 15, Farmer, Bath, ironmonger—July 11, Sharland, 
Exeter, wiue-merchant— May 18, Clark, Carlton, Yorkshire, grocer—May 15,J., J., and 
T. Hall, Burslem, earthenware-manufacturers—May 18, R. and R. Lowe, Worcester, 
skinners—July 12, Butt, Whaddon, Gloucestershire, grazier—May (8, Nicholls, Mal- 
vern Wells, hotel-keeper—May 15. Reynolds and Raper, Leeds, ironfounders— May 22, 
Dumbell, Liverpool, saddler—June 8, Evans, Beddgelert, Carnarvonshire, shopkeeper 
Pend > ye oe sg ne ged aces ninety, Ra Py aang 
chant--May 21, Moss, Wrenbury, Cheshire, cotton-spinuer—May 22, Barrington, Rope, 
Cheshire, cotton-spinner. CERTIFICATES. 2 

To be granted, unless cause be shuwn to the contrary, on or before May 15. 

Pearson, Knaresborough, innkeeper—Kyals, Sheffield, table knife-manulacturer— 
Trevitt, Liverpool, linendraper— Darby, Grosvenor Place, builder—Moginie, st Mary- 
at-Hill, spice-merchant—J, and H Holt, Liverpool, ship-brokers—Threlfall, Mauches- 
ter, merchant. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 

Axsuckiz, ANDREW, Glasgow, glass merchant, April 27, May 11. 

Gruentaw, Joun, Ediuburgh, spirit-dealer. April 27, May 14, 


Friday, April 27. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Coppeck and Brooks, Oxford, coal merchants— Robinson and Slater, Manchester, 
woollendrapers—Taylor aud Co, Sands Mill, Yorkshire, drysalters; as lar as regards 
T. Hemingway—Hensman and Purbrick, Birmingham, woollendrapers—Gilbert and 
Co. Sheffield, brewers—Beesley and Co. Birmingham, hinge-mauutacturers—Grentell 
and Co. Penzance, bankers—J. and J. H. Roberts, Abergham Eaves, Lancashire, 
cotton-spiuners~—Beck and Bowyer, Chester, wine-merchants — Boys and Smyth, 
Milbank Street, coal-merchants—W. and W. Wright, Peterborough, chemists—Turner 
and Shaw, Derby, silk-mercers — Preston and Bullard, Sheffield, woollendrapers— H cyles 
and Holt, Old Fish Street, trank-makers—Kichardson aud Co. Leeds, machine-makers ; 
as far as regards Barrow and Green—M'Culloch and Sioman, Wardour Street, dealers 
—Brighty and Prosser, Huntingdon, miJliners—R. and R. BR. Mewton, Truro, cabinet- 
tmakers—Cooper and Spratt, Chequer Yard, Dowgate Hill, public-warehousemen— 
Pugh and Co, Salisbury Wharf, Strand, coal-merchants, 

. INSOLVENT, 

VeRrratt, Cuaries, Lewes, grocer, April 27. 

BANKRUPTS, 

Bituitt, Joun, Northfleet, cattle salesman, to surrender May 15, June 18: solicitor, 
Mr. Sandell, Bread Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Basinghall Sureet. 

Brown, Bensamin, New Windsor, oilman, May 8, June 8; solicitor, Mr Bartholo- 
mew, Gray’s Inu; official assignee, Mr. Johuson, Basinghall Street. 

Brown, Tuomas, Gloucester, victualler, May 10, June 8: solicitors, Messrs. Whit- 
combe and Helps, Gloucester. 

Gantu, Francis, South Shields, Durham, common-brewer, May 15, June 8: solici 
— Francis, Fenchurch Buildings; and Mr. Medcalf, or Messrs. Tinley, North 
Kent, Joan Kino, Craven Street, Strand, money-scrivener, May 12, June 8: soli- 
citor, Mr. Platts, Southampten Buildings; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Buchio Lane, 

Reynowps, Roserr, Manchesier, cavinet-maker, May 8, June 8; solicitors, Messrs. 
Adlington and Co. Bedford Row; aud Mr. Hart, Manchester, 
yertees, Joseru, Ashborne, Derbyshire, iroumonzer, May 11, June 8: solicitors, 

essrs. Litchfielt and Owen, Chaucery Lane; and Mr. ‘Tomlinson, Ashborne. 

Stuck, Joun, Preston. corn merchant, May Zl. June 8; solicitors, Mr. Fiddey, 
Sergeaut’s In; and Messrs. Pilkington aud Walker, Preston. 

Per Wittiam, Leamington Priors, builder, May 16, June 8: solicitors, Mr. 

[oppo Gray's Inn Square; and Messrs, Edwards and Vevour, Leamington 
M RoLLoP, Tuomas, Friskney, Lincolnshise, dealer in beer, May 3, June 8: solicitor, 

f Staniland, Bostun. DIVIDENDS. 

Fr. ed 21, Edmunds, Vercival Street, Northampton Square, provision agent —May 4, 
owler and Green, Lime Street, mercnauts—May 21, Kuowlvs, Trump Street. ware- 
yy aloe 21, Merriman, Leadenhall Street, trank maker —May 13, Glenister, 
aera} ertlordshue, auctioneer —May 18, Smith, Little Warner Street, Clerkeuwell, 
19 Ty ope eg May 18, Rohrs and Jacob, Mark Laue, coin-factors— May 
ond — W. Linsell, Piccadilly, tailurs—May 19, Turner, Great Portland Street, Ox- 
Gite tailor—May 18, Sawer, Wood Street, ribbon mauulaciurer— May 18 Cook, 
ilder 8 lun, navy-azeut— May 25, La.og, Stockton upon-Tees, Durham, shi, - 
— 23, Sione, Thame, Oxfordshire, carpeuter—-May 21, Guns, Manchest -r, 
Sanh 24, Crotts, Coventry, ribbon manwlacturer— May 22, Patiro 
pe on J yg Lancashire, drugzist—May 21, Inman, Brightelinstoue, Sussex, grocer 
e390, Skinuer aud Greenham, Thatcham, Berkshire, brewer—May 23, egy, 
Senate Srocer—Mavy 19, Robinson, Stone, near Todmorden, Leucashive, wovlleu- 
Urer—May 22, Worthington aud Coltman, Stockport, Chishice, drapers. 


On thej24t 
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CERTIFICATES, 
Te be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary, en or before May 13. 

Dury, Kidderminster, grocer—Pitt, Kidderminster, grocer—Russell, Northallerton, 
Yorkshire, flax-dresser—Arnold, Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, builder—Harri- 
son junior, Kivg's Place, Commercial Road, stationer—Bell, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
merchaut-tailor—Jackson, Hartlepool, Durham, grocer—Miller, Nursery Garheas, near 
Durdham Down, Bristol, nurseryman—Towneheud, Birmingham, eontractor for rail- 
road works—Inglis, Basinghall Street, merchant—Hailes, Piccadilly, bookseller— 
Evans, Millbank Street, Westminster, coal-merchant— Bell, Chertsey, tailor—Charle- 
ton, Berner Street, Commercial Koad, white-lead and colour manufacturer. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 














Saturday) Monday| Tuesday |/Vednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent.Consols......- 93% 934 9 93 
Dittofor Account.......+- 93% — oat eH 93¢ oot 
3 per Cent. Reduced.,.... 923 924 92¢ 924 923 92¢ 
3¢ per Cents. Reduced 100¢ 1005 100¢ 100% 100¢ 1008 
New 3¢ per Cents..... 10l¢ 1014 l0i¢ 10l¢ Ole | lOle 
Long Aunuities.......... 15 15 15 15 15 15 


5 
Bank Stock,8 perCt.....6.| 205% 205% 206 206 206 2U5t 
India Stock,10¢ p Ct......] —— | 970¢ | 971 


Exchequer Bills,2¢d.p.diem/ 67 pm. 69 67 7 63 70 
India Bonds,4 per Cent...) —— 76 pm 77 ql 78 7 























: FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Offictal Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evenings) 














Alabama(payable 1363) 5 p.Ct. 87 | Mexican (delerred)... 5 p.Ct. —— 
Austrian wececseesseee FB — 1084 | Ditto, (Ditto).....6 — — 
Belgian...ccscse coee 5 — 103¢ | Mississippi (New).....6 —- 95 
Brazilian....ccceeeeee 5 — 76% | Neapolitan of 1824....5 — —— 
Bueuos Ayres......+..5 6 — —— | New York(payble.1845) 5 — 92¢ 
Clillag ..-cccaceecsee @ — | ——= Dito COiialany © — | —— 
Colombian of 1824....6 — We Heiiatscccnéeccnquuae — 100 
Danish. .....e6.c0000. 38 — 744 (| Pennsylvania (pay i858) 5 — 93 
Dutch Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — BA | \Betdvian ...cccececces _ —— 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 99% | Portuguese .....0.+0. es 22 
Brench..coccccccccces S — jSLF. 250, | Ditto, ....cccccecceee & — 69 
Ditto... cocccccccecees © — j1070 We Dilte New ..cccceseee§ — 32§ 
Greek of 1825.......6.5 — — | Prussian........se0002.4 — — 
Louisiana,......e00002 5 — 964 | Russianofl822.......5 — Lllg 
Mexican..cccocccscces 9 = — Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — — 
Ditto. cccccccsccccesesS — 28 Spanish Consolidated... 5 — 205 





SHARES. (Last Official Quotution during the Week,ending Friday evening.) 
Anylo-Mexicap Mines .» — Commercial Docks....... e606) —— 
Bolands ...ccccecceces SO |/East Tudia...c.ccccccccseccce| LIZ 
Brazilian Imperial ..... a—— [LODMOB...0cccccecccevcsesses 58 
British Lron .....eeseeeseeeees 144 [|St. Katherine ..........scccee 99¢ 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) . 13¢ | West India. ......e.eeeeeeeeee| LOE 
United Mexican ........eeeees 24 || Wibernian Joint Stock Bank... | —— 
Australian Agricultural . oe 45 |London Westmiuster Bank .... 21¢ 
Canada Company ......¢+.0¢+¢| ——— ||National Provincial Bank..... 35 
Generul Steam Navigation ..... 22¢ ||Provineial Bank of Ireland .... 42 


















GRAIN, 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, APRIL $7. 


& 8. See f.  & a fe 

Wheat,Red New 46to 56 Rye, New...... 30..32 Maple...,... 82..34 Oats, Feed, 20 .. 28 

IME ceeseeees 5B oe GL ages’ Stained 96..82, White,,.,... 34 ..36 Fine... 22... 24 

White, New.. 52..58 | Ma yoo. Shoes 82..35 | Boilers,......36..88) Poland... 21.. 93 

ine .....00-. 58. 60 | Malt, Ordinary, 50... 56 | Beans, Ticks g Fine... 24 .. 26 

— coe 63 oe 65 | Fine....... ‘ 58..60|) Old Potato... 26... 2 
° - 








Peas.Hog..-.-30 --32| Harrow Fine... 29... 38 


seseerees Dee O 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 





NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,* SMITHFIELD,* 
Beef ..cccseseees 29-10d. to Bt, 4d to Bs 10d........, 84. Bd. to de. Od. to 40 6 
Mutton, a .2 2 ee (SO Bw Beis 8 10 «2 ¢ @ 6 1 
Veal.... 2 6 wo ¢ BG wo 5 € S 4 « & © wa 9. 
Pork.... ~« £8 wo © FD ww 8 8 4.4 «< §& @ wi @ 
Lamh eesesessee 5 B oe Cw @ 6 «2 CSE 








HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 















































CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN, WHITECHAPEL 
Hay, Good..sccucrceeess 958,00 1008, 44, BUS to LUE, «..., 908.00 1Ous, 80+.to 1008 
Inferior. , core 75 «- 80 @ . Oo. 0 
ew seco O oe @ 0 0 ws 
Clover...s.e «2 100 ., 120 84 .. 110 WO .. 112 
Straw, Wheat ccocscesee 36 «- 44 oc DW ve @ 40 .. 4 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. METALS. 
Per Quarter (Imperial) 01 Knglandand Wales | Iron, in Bars ,........+ «. «91, 154.0d... 0 0 
Wheat....cooe 57° 104. | Rye... .e.ese06 Sa, 74. | Tin, in Bars cocee 6 HH Ou OM 
Barley... —-— 2 Bean: «e035 9 | Quicksilver... -perlb. 0 8 6.. 00 
Onte..ceccooee BL 8 Peas ........- 38 10 | Copper, Cake perton 91 00... 00 
Duty on FOREIGN CORN for the present Week, land. Pig ..0. ccccece Th 23 Oe OO 
y - 29. Bd. | Rye. + 22.. Od — —— 
4 | Bean <@ © BULLION 
3 Peas... 2.38 Gold, Portugal,in Coin .. peroz.0l.0s, @, 
- - eeee Foreign, in Bars Ke a 
FLOUR. see. New Doubloons ... ° 
Town-made,....esseceesees per Sack 50s.to 559.| Silver,in Bars, Standard . 4 ul 
PSB Sor oe py ee fo Ete “ oe a dend SE EE cn nacadcens SP 9 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship.... 42 .. 4 mea ~ a aa 
Norfolk and Stockton .....-...+0+++ 40 .. 45 COALS. 
Wall’sEnd. Best ..,...perton 235, to 243,04, 
BREAD.,.. 7d.to9d.the ¢lb. Loal ag oe ete SP 
BUTTER....BestFresb 15+.0d .perdoz ’ 7 = 
. SUGAK. 
HOPS. Muscovado, perewt. 35s 9d,to @ 
Kent Pockets,, «percwt. 31.108... 41. 09.) \folnsses..... Pit em 
Choice Ditte, ° 7 o 






meee we Pree OILS, 


Sussex Pocket+, 
Ape Dil. cccccccccscececescsoeepertun S6l. Og 
bn 37 18 


Superfine Ditto... .ccssecceee 3 i ..3 16 
seseee Refined 


POTATUES. isin wed Oil .oe...ceeeeeee 
9d. to Ol. 0s, Od, | Linseed Oi! Cake at the Mi 
ooo. o0d08 Rave Cake. ....... . 
Gs * © Raw Fat,per stone... 











seseperton 5 & 
eee 2 Od 














ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


[ 
ASPHALTE OF SEYSSEL. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ; : 
fo agp formation of a Compauy at Liverpool, for introducing 


the Asphalte of Seyssel into Lancashire ani the Northern Counties, renders it 
imperative on me to uotice a report which has been most iudustriously circulated in 
that town, viz. that the Pont du Carrousel at Paris is paved with another mastic. 

Whether this report is the effect of iguorance, or raised with a view of deceiving the 
public, it is not for me to offer av upinion upon. That the bridge in question is paved 
with the Asphalte of Seyssel, and with no other, is a fact nptorious to every scientific 
person in the French capital. The mestic upon this bridge, notwithstanding its oscil- 
latious are as great as those of the Hammersmith or Meuai Bridges, shows no indica- 
tion watever of wear or tear, though exposed to the extreme cold of winter, the heat 
of summer, aud the coustant passiug of passengers, tor nearly three years. ‘The latter 
observations would also apply with equal force coall the works executed by the Seyssel 
Company, among which may be named the Place de la Concorde, or Louis XV., the 
Rue de Rivoli, the Pont Koyal, the Cavairy Barracks on Quai d’Orsay, &c, 

If no specimeus in our own country existed of wha might be produced from coal tar, 
sand, aud other combinations, we have only to procved to Paris, and examine the 
Boulevards (excepting the Boulevards des Italieus, which is also paved with the 
Seyssel mastic) which show the innumerable reparations reudered necessary by the 
late winter, aud the tolly of attempting to impose such materials upon the public. 

Siuce the introduciton of the Asphalte or Seyssel, no less than five applica ions for 
pateuts in Enzland for preteaded Asphalte discoveries have been rejected, aud more 
than one Company publicly auvounces au iutention of making carriage roads on pre- 
cisely the same principles as laid down in my specification. {t now only remains to 
be scen how far a Court of Equity will sanction the infringement of my Patent, 

Ll am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
8, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, Apnil 37. R. T, Cuaripez, 
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SPHEATRE ROY aL COVENT 


G EN. 

Os Tuesday, THE LADY OF LYONS. With JOHN 
QF PARIS. To conclude with the ORIGINAL. 

Qn Weduesday, KING LEAR, With the HYPO- 
CRITE, 

Boxes 5s.; Seeond Price 28.64. Pit 2s.6¢.; Seeond 
Priee ls.6¢. Lower Gallery 1s.6d.; Second Priee ls, 
Upper Gallery ls.; Second Price 64. 


DELPHI THEATRE ROYAL. 
Mr. Power in the Groves of Blarney, and a New 
Extravaganza! Mrs. Yates will perform Every Evening 
this Week. On Monday, and during the Week, 
THE GROVES OF BLARNEY, 
To which will be added. 
PAT AND HIS POTATOES! 
To eonelnde with THE BLACK DOMINO. 
The Box-office will be Open daily from 10 till 6. 


R. W. H. HOLMES, Professor of 
the Pianoforte at the Royal Academy of Music, 
has the honour to announce that his Morning Concert, 
under distinguished Patronage, will take place at the 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on Tvespay, June 5th, 
to commence at Half-past One o’clock; on which occasion 
he will be assisted by the first-rate available Vocal and 
Instrumental Talent. Madame Pasta and Madame Cinti 
Damereau will be offered an engagement immediately on 
their arrival. Miss Theed (pupil of Mr. Holmes) will 
perform a Fantasia un the Grand Pianoforte ; her first 
appearance. Leader, Mr. Mori—Conductor, Sir George 
Smart. Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, to be had of Mr. 
Homes, 36, Beaumont Street, Devonshire Place, and of 
the prncipal Musicsellers, 


HE FOURTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION OF THE NEW SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, at their Gal- 
lery, 53, Pall Mall, (adjoining the British Institution) 
is open daily from Nine o’clock till Dusk. Admittance, 
1s. Catalogue, 6d. James Fauey, Hon. Sec. 











GRICULTURAL AND COMMER. 
o CIAL BANK OF IRELAND. 

Ou’ Monday, 16th April 1838, the Half-yearly General 
Meeting of the AcricuLTtuRAL AND CoMMERCIAL Bank 
oF IRgLAND was held at the Company’s House, Fleet 
Street, at eleven o’clock. On the motion of Jamxs 
Dwrer, Esq. seconded by S, Parxer, Esq. Alderman 
Wititam Hopees, (Member of the Board of Directors, ) 
was unanimously called to the chair, and read to the 
meeting the Report of the Board as fullows— 

“Gentlemen — In compliance with the resolutions 
passed at the last half-yearly meeting, the Directors have 
paid to Proprietors a balance of 9,000/, received on ac- 
count of third instalment, and 5,000/. on account of divi- 
dend struck in October 1836. They have also paid off 
all remaining balances due to bankers, arising from the 
final close of accounts with them on foot of returned bills, 
or otherwise—making a total of payments since last 
meeting, on these accounts, of 24,3180, 

“Your Directors further proceeded with the gradual 
reduction of branches in those districts wherein a profit- 
able return had not accrued, and the resumption of dis- 
count business, as well as the continuance of the ordinary 
operation of banking, at those branches which had proved 
remunerative, and from which past experience demon- 
strated that a fair profit might be anticipated; the result 
has been satisfactory, and progressive improvement is 
manifest both in the business and character of the trans- 
actions, The greatest ci pection has been used in 
the accommodation granted, and the issues at the several 
branches have been regulated solely by the legitimate 
action of commerce. 

“It is gratifying to reflect that the principle of Joint 
Stock Banks has been fully sustained by your Company, 
which, notwithstanding the unparalleled difficulties in 
which it was placed by the peculiar crisis of the autumn 
of 1836, agg ted by the ble conduct of a 
portion of the proprietary, has, in little more than one 
year, fully and entirely paid off all liabilities existing at 
the celak-of the pressure, without loss to any individual, 
including the full payment and cancelling of the note 
issue then outstanding ; resuming the ordiuary course of 











UST OPENED.— DIORAMA, 

REGENT’S PARK.—NEW EXHIBITION, re- 

nting TIVOLI, with a view of the Cascades and 

the Interior of the BASILICA of ST. PAUL, before and 

after its destruction by fire. Both pictures are painted 

by Le Chevalier Bouron, Open from 10 till 5 o’ciock. 

“ The Diorama has opened one of its new marvels to the 

public.”"—Atheneum, “ The minute care with which 

he whole work has been finished is astonishing.”’— Times, 
The illusion is complete.”— Morning Post. 


OWER OF LONDON — 

Notice is hereby given, that the Arrangements for 

the admission of the Public to view the Armouries at the 

Tower of London at a reduced Price, will be completed on 
he lst of May next. 

By Order of the Master-General, 
and Board of Ordnance, 
Pall Mall, 12th April 1838. R. Byuam, Secretary. 


at the agency in Dublin and at twenty of the 
selected branches, with a new plate and issue, a nume- 
rous and wealthy proprietary located in those districts 
best adapted for profitable commerce, 

“ Your Directors trust that consideration for the welfare 
of the cotntry will induce the other Joint Stock Banks 
in Ireland to act without reference to petty jealousies or 
narrow objects; and that they will see that the interests 
of all parties are best promoted by fairly expaniing, in 
place of unduly cramping, the energies of the country. 
Its resources are great, and the manner in which the agvi- 
cultural districts of Ireland have paid off the obligations 
contracted therein to your Company, warrant your Buard 
in asserting that they are deserving of encouragement and 
support; whilst,on the oue hand, improvident specula- 
tion should be discouraged, every legitimate assistance 
should be extended to develop the resources of the 
country and assist the industry of the people. A Joint 
Stock Bank should, to a fair extent, sympathize with the 
population, and not be governed by the merely sordid 

ideration of pecuniary profit, The nobility and 





LENHEIM STREET SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE.—A COURSE OF LECTURES 
ON SURGERY, (to commence May 8th,) will be deli- 
vered, in the ensuing summer session, at this Sehool, by 
T. Kine, M.D. It will be illustrated by cases in the 
Dispensary, which is attached to the School. Apply at 
No. 6, Maddox Street, before 12 o’clock. This Course is 
recognized by the Royal College of Surgeons. 


RTISTS' BENEVOLENT FUND. 
Under the Patronage of the Queen. 
Established 1810—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
August 2, 1837. 

The TWENTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER 
will take place in Freemason’s Hatt, on SATURDAY 
the 12th of May, 1838. 

H.R.H. The Duke of Camarines, K.G. in the Chair. 

STEWARDS, 

The Earl of Eipon. Lord Viscount Firzavan, M.P. 
Sir Grorce Carrot, Sir Moses MonTEFIORE. 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex. 

Richard Bright, Esq. Rev. John W. Mackie, M.A. 

Samuel Cartwright, Esq. F.R.S, 

James E, Chambers, Esq. | Samuel Manning, Esq. 
Abraham Cooper, Esq. R.A. | Jeremiah Olive, Esq. 
George Cruikshank, Esq. Henry Sass, Esq 

Charles Dickens, Esq. W. H. Simmonds, Esq. 
William Fiuden, Esq. W. C, Towers, Esq. 
Thomas Griffith, Esq. C. Eden Wagstaff, Esq. 

C. Douglas Halford, Esq. | S.C. Weston, Esq. 

W. S. Inman, Esq. William Wyon, Esq. R.A. 
Thomas Kemp, Esq. Joun Martin, Sec. 

Tickets, 20s. to be had of the Stewards, or at the Bar 
of. the Freemason’s Tavern. Dinner on Table at Half- 
past Five for Six precisely. 


EDUCED FARES BY STEAM TO 
DUNDEE.—The Magnificent Steam Ships LON - 
DON,DUNDEE, andPEKTH, will Sail from Hore’s 
Steam Wharf, 272,Wapping,as under: 
The LONDON, Capt. Ewine, Wednesday, 2d May, 
—6 Morning. 
The DUNDEE, Capt, Kipp, Wednesday, 9th May, 
——10 Morning. ’ 
Berths secured, and information obtained, at Hore’s 
Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; or at 
the Steam Wharf, 272, Wapping. 
i uizaBetH Hore, Agent. 


ARBLE WORKS BY PATENT 

MACHINERY.—The Public are invited to view 
the extensive SHOW-ROUM fitted up by the London 
Marble and Stone Working Company, contaiuing the 
greatest variety of CHIMNEY PIECES, Tables, Wash- 
haud Stands, and Shop Counters; MONUMENTSs, 
'ABLETS, BATHS, ani all other articles of Marble 
Work, fiuished in a superior manner.—Country Agents 
supplied, Eber Street, Holywell Street, Millbank Street, 
Westminster. 


ISHOPSGATE PLATE GLASS 
WAREHOUSE.—Established 50 Years. Plate 

is1ass for Sashes, Conservatories, and all ornamental pur- 
poses, is supplied from the above Warehouse at prices 

















reduced beyond all preeedent, and which in a compara 

‘ive degree will be found au economical as well as ele- 

4aut substitute for the Witdow Glass generally used. 
Looking Glasses of most magnificent dimeasions and 


ofa quality that cannot b« surpassed, may be obtained at 
this Factory, 93, Bishopszaie Street Within, 








gentry should naturally support those institutions which 
best support the general interest and permanent welfare 
of their tenantry. 

“ At this crisis your Board consider that such remarks 
are not irrelevaut, as the subject of the Bank of Ireland 
Charter (which has, in date, expired) may be now con- 
sidered as before the Legislature. Connected as that 
subject is with the best interests of Ireland and of the 
empire, your Directors anticipate that 1o system of expe- 
diency or of compromise will retard or control the broad 
principle involved in treedom of trade ; and that, whilst 
the Bank Corporation may fairly retain privileges as a 
chartered body, yet that unwise restrictions upon other 
banking institutions will be removed, leaving open to all 
(under such salutary regulations as the wisdom of the 
Legislature may dictate) the trade of banking free, as in 
Scetland, unimpeded by invidious monopoly, thus in- 
viting a legitimate rivalry with an equality of rights, (as 
far as legislation is concerned,) which must conduce to 
the wellbeing of the community. 

“The importance of the subject will naturally chal- 
lenge the attention of the leading men of all parties ; 
and your Directors, fully aware of its importance, deem 
it their duty to call your attention to it, and to impress 





further r d such jud i = 
existing Branches as the opinion of the Besant ot ‘howe 
investigation, may point out as pro adi 
Moved by Secuees Wenaehs titan) Ee etieat. “1 
by Jouw Cuamuenrs, Esq.: POS9: 5 seconded 
oe 
lat we recommend that every practi 
prudent economy shall be cab onda, i 
judicious location and curtailment of Branches with te 
Moved by Henry Warson, Esq. J.P; seconded 
H.N. Downer, Esq. : by W. 
ee 
iat we earnestly impress on the Pr 
advantage which must = derived from "otrers te mrad 
ration in the several localities, to advance the interests 
the Company by judicious and collective exertion " 
(Signed) Wiiut1aM Hopaes, Chaigma 
JosrrH R. Pim, Esq. was then called to the Chair; a 
it was moved by James Dwyer, Esq, and cneaiaie 
P. Jones, Esq. and resolved unanimously, y 
That the warm thauks of the Proprietors are due 
hereby given to Alderman Hopees for his proper - 
dignified conduct in the Chair, and his zealous ptr 
at all times to promote the interests of our native Toate 
tution. 
‘Resolved— 
That the Report and Resolutions be circulated a 
the Proprietors, under the direction of the Board, 
(Sigued) Josers R. Pim, Chairman, 
Tuomas Briervy, General Superint 
And then the meeting adjourned. oe 


hs OF INCOME BY LIrr 
ANNUITY.—The Table of Rates, upon which in. 

dividuals may charge a portionof their Funded P; 

and Increase their Incomes, may be had on application 

at the Life Annuity Office, 5, Lancaster Place, Strand, 


yi HAMES HAVEN DOCK ANp: 
RAILWAY COMPANY, 

Many Shares having been sent to the Office for Regis. 
tration since the 14th inst. the Directors have extended 
the time for the Registration of Shares to Saturday, the 
19h of May. Notice is hereby given, that the time wil} 
on no account be extended beyond the 19th of May; after 
which every Share not Registered will be Forfeited and 
Re-Sold for the benefit of the Company, 

By Order of the Directors, 
Donatp M‘Lxan, Chairman, 
Henry Awsincx, Secretary, 
Office, 28, Moorgate Street, April 24th, 183s, 


TEAM CARRIAGE and WAGGON 
COMPANY, for the Conveyance of Goods and 
Passengers throughout England. 

The capital of the ey to be £500,000, in shams 
of £10 each. No party to hold less than five shares, 
Deposit £1 on every five shares, 

DIRECTORS. 
Sir J. C. Anderson, Bart, 
N. D. Bold, Esq. 
Jasper Rogers, Esq. 











Henry Stuart, Esq. M.P. 
H. Broadwood, Esq. MP. 
Thomas Hawkes, Esq. M.P. 
Captain Boldero, M.P. William Holmes, Esq, 
E, F, Dayrell, Esq. Daniel Blyth, Esq. 
(With power to add to their numbers.) 
J. B. Jones, Esq. Managing Director. 
Solicitor—H. W. Ravenscroft, Esq, 
Secretary—W, Shaw, Esq. 

Bankers—Messrs. Coutts and Co. London; Com- 
mercial Banking Company, Liverpool ; Messrs. Daintry, 
Ryle, and Co. Manchester; Birmingham and Midland 
Bank, Birmingham; Messrs. Baillie, Ames, and Co, 
Bristol; Messrs. J. and R. Morell, Oxford; County of 
Gloucester Bank, Gloucester; Messrs. Sanders, Sons, 
and Co. Exeter; Messrs. Swan, Clough, and Co. York; 
National Provincial Bank of England, Bath ; Halifax 
Banking Company, Halifax; Messrs. Gurney and Co, 
Norwich; Messrs. Leatham and Co. Wakefield; Messrs. 
Mortlock and Co. Cambridge; Messrs. Becket, Blayds, 
and Co. Leeds; Messrs. Pease and Liddells, Hull; 
Messrs. Maddison and Co, Southampton; Messrs. Hall, 
West, and Co. Brighton, 

Prospectuses may be had of the Secretary, to whom 
applications for Shares should be made, at the temporary 
Office of the Company, 18, Moorgate Street, London: if 
by letter, post-paid. 





Wiritam Saw, Secretary. 
pesiabdacice ies 





upon the proprietary the utility of exertion to ad 
the interests of their property by zealous codperation with 
your Board. 

“In conclusion, your Board feel quite warranted by the 
progress made since the last meeting, in stating their 
conviction that the prospects of the Company are cheer- 
ing; the best evidence of which will be found in the 
statement of assets and liabilities now submitted to you ; 
which, with the guarantee of a numerous and wealthy 
proprietary, (registered pursuant to the provisions of 6 
Geo. IV., chap. 42,) present a security to the public for 
the transactions of your Company of an undoubted cha- 
racter. Without entering into minute particulars as to 
the nature of yoursurplus assets, (amounting to £261,197) 
your Board feel justified in giving their opinion that, 
making those allowances which are usually incidental to 
banking transactions, an available capital, adequate for 
the due conduct of 20 branches, with perfect security to 
the public, combining safety and profit to the proprie- 
tary, may be fairly counted upon. Your Board refrains 
from adverting to the pleasing contrast which the present 
state of your Company presents to that which twelve 
months ago was sought to be imposed upon you, under 
circumstances rendered the more peculiar from results 
since ascertained, the best vindication of the Board is 
found in the fact of your present position—with all liabi 
lities then existing paid off, the security of the share- 
holders demonstrated, and the property of the Company 
(in place of being wasted by litigation) preserved with 
the Institution. 

“ What has passed, however, may be buried in oblivion ; 
and union, perseverance, and fair reciprocity, iuculcated 
for the genetal good. 

“ Signed on behalf Daily Board, 
“ Joun Vance, ( Beliast,) Chairman,” 
Adopted by the General Meeting, 
Wa. Hopogs, (Alderman.) Chairman, 
It was then moved by Wi.L1am Epmonston, of Belfast, 
Esq. ; and seconded by Mr. Joun M‘Coy, of Clones; 
Resolved— 

That the Report and Accounts now submitted be re- 
ceived and entered on the minutes. 

Moved by James Dwyer, Esq.; and seconded by F. 

Wuire, Esq. : 

Resolved— 

That we approve of the limitation of Branches which 

has taken place, as mentioned in the Report; and we 








A NEW PENHOLDER. 
MORDAN and Co.'s SELF-AD- 
e JUSTING PENHOLDER is the most mode- 
rate in price, as well as the most simple and complete, 
as it accommodates itself to every description of pen, 
Also a very neat, cheap, and secure Travelling or Desk 
Ink Glass, with rotary top, in Bronze or White Metal. 
Both these articles are in great demand and highly ap 
proved of by the first Establishments in Loudon, 
Manufactory, 22, Castle Street, Finsbury. 


Se np keel 
EAL and SON’S FRENCH MAT- 
TRESSES.—The superiority of the French mat 
tress consists in its being made of long fleece wool, w 
even the best of English wool mattresses are made of t 
combings from blankets or other manufactured v “4 
and there is also a difference in the making. bab 
and Son, being exclusively manufacturers of ne = 
are enabled to offer their French mattresses, — a 
quite equal to the best that are made in tg ‘Bas 
prices usually charged for English mattresses. ©- 203 
and Son, Featherbed and Mattress Manufacturers, *v 
Tottenham Court Road. 


ENUINE PATENT MEDICINES, 
&c. Sold wholesale ‘and retail by bee 20 

BUTLER, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, eine = ’ 
Waterloo Place, opposite the Post-office, Edin a 
Braithwaite’s Black Drop Lignum’s Antiscorbute 
Cayenne Lozenges Marshall’s ( niverval ie 
Cooling Aperient Powders Norton’s Camomile en Cajeput 
Dalby’s Carminative 


Opodeldoc—Steers? = 

Dixon’s Antibilious Pills Oxley’s Essence ineier"e) 
Eau de Cologne 
Parinaceous Food Hards’) Powell’» Balsnm ape” Berkey 
Fluid Extract, or Concentrated | Robinson's Groats *Dil, Ate 

Decoction of Sarsaparilla Rowland’s eee ’ 
Franks’s Specific Solution Ruspini’s Den’ “ Sowden 
German Corn Plaister Seidiitz and Soda pio 
Gowland’s Lotion Singleton’s Golden 


$ y f Gilea 
3 ’s S i wider Solomon’s Balm 
Gregory’s Stomachic Powde Solomon e eaaphor 





Pommade Divine ( 





*s Magnesia and Vinegar Ls . 
fuoneges Fever Powder = | Vegetable Tooth Vow aad 
James’s Analeptic Pills Whitehead’s E+ saath 


Medicine of rep a 
hed with a Cal a.ogt 


And every other Genuine Patent 
king a post paid of 


Druggists, &e. will be furpis 
containing the trade prices, upon ma 
other application, 
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. -SIDE—Te be LET or SOLD, 

RNISHED or UNFURNISHED, a detached 
FOR) COTTAGE Residence, containing Draw- 
Dinin Five Bed Rooms, Kitchen, Scul- 
ing and with rge Garden, walled; situate at Hayling, 
lary, 8. anty of Hants, possessing Fiue Sea Views of the 
in the Covmnt and Spithead, with ext Land Views, 
Ine of ig Baths, Library, and Esplanade. Imme- 
pear the ion may be had. For further particulars 
diate ee View, to Mr. Ross, Nursery Gardens, Hayling, 
ply te nt or at the Office of Mr. Wm. Bromuey, 
pear Haven “sg Jan Square, Loudon. 


gelicitor, 3, ray 
Henson CELEBRATED 
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FORTE SCHOOL, Parr 5, Price 6s. 

Bi sacrna allowance to the Trade, will be ready 
with oe ‘on the Ist of May. The whole work to be 
for del ‘& Twelve Monthly Parts, with ps ee 

fession and the press having announce 
big a Tar the most complete and well-written work 
pd pianoforte, renders any further remarks on the 

necessary. 
me ned by T. Boosey and @o. Foreign Music Ware- 
Pu house, 28, Holles Street, Oxford Street. 


Ce Tht " > 7 ‘Dp 
L WORK—THE VOCAL GEMS OF 
TIONA SCOTL 





me AND. 
ished, complete in 2 vols. splendidly bound in 
al wer’ with gilt edges, Price 15s. each, é 
M. MULLER'S NEW ARRANGE- 
@ MENT of the SCOTTISH SONGS. This 
Work contains those beautiful Airs which have stood the 
test of time, and called forth the admiration of every 
over of genuine melody, whether native or foreign. It 
upnecessary to Say more of the arrangement, than 
that the symphonies are simple and appropriate, and the 
accompaniments well calculated to sustain the voice, 
without being overloaded with harmonies, 
The atteation of the public is particularly requssted 
to one feature which distinguishes this work from all its 
s—namely, that it has been the object of the 
arranger, instead of swelling it out by admitting every 
Air, however deficient in merit, rather to compress into 
Two Volumes all the Beauties of Scotia’s Melodies.— 
Allthe Songs may be had separately, Price ls. each. 
Published at Cramer, Avpison, and Beate’s, 201, 
nt Street, London. To be had likewise of all other 
Musicsellers and Booksellers, 
NJUNCTION.—CARPENTER'’S 
SPELLING ASSISTANT.—Notice is hereby given, 
that an Order for an Injunction was made by his Honour 
the Vice-Chancellor, on the 12th instant, to restrain Sa- 
muel Jefferson, of Carlisle, Bookseller, from selling or 
disposing of, and from exposing to sale, and from causing 
or procuring to be sold or disposed of, or exposed to sale, 
any copy orcopies of the books printed and published in 
Ireland, and called respectively “The Scholar’s Spelling 
Assistant, by Thomas Carpenter,” published by John 
Cumming, of Dublin, and “Carpenter’s Scholar’s Spel- 
ling Assistant,“ published by Simms and M‘Intyre, of 
Belfast, or either of them, and from otherwise infringing 
and invading the Copyright of Messrs, Longman and Co, 
and Messrs. Whittaker and Co. the proprietors of the 
work entitled “The Scholar’s Spelling Assistant,” by 
Thomas Carpenter; which Injunction was issued accord- 
ingly ; and all persons are hereby cautioned from selling 
or exposing to sale the said pirated editions, as they will 
be proceeded against forthwith on so doing. 
, Paternoster Row, April 24, 1833, 





INDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY OF 
BRITISH ART. 

The First Parr of this National Work will be Pub- 
lished on the 5th of May. 

London ; Published for the Proprietors by F.G. Moon, 
by special appointment, Printseller in ordinary to her 
Majesty, 20, Threadneedle Stieet; and at 18 and 19, 
Southampton Place, Euston Square, 


APS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE. No.71, coutaining IRELAND, in Two Parts, 
was this Day Published, and may be obtained at the So- 
ciety’s Office, 59, Lincolu’s Inu Fields, from 10 till 5 
No. 72 will be Published at the same place, on the 15th 
of May. THomas Coarss, Secretary. 
25th April 1838. 


In 1 vol. royal quarto, Price 2/. 2s. 


HE HIMALAYA TOURIST, 
Comprising upwards of Thirty Views of Scenery 
in India, principally among the Himalaya Mountains— 
“the loftiest and most sublime mountaius ia the world” 
—from Drawings on the spot. 
By Lieutenant G. F. Wurtz, of the3lst Regt. 
“We may take this opportunity of expressing the 
great pleasure with which we have examined a superb 
quarto called ‘ The Himalaya Tourist,’ published asone 
of the Annuals at Christmas 1837, The letter-press, by 
Miss Emma Roberts, is too flowery, but the descriptions 
are, nevertheless, true and lively. The engravings are 
superior to those of any other volumes of the class ;j in- 
deed, the book is cheaper at Two Guineas than half,the 
rest would be at twopence.”— Quarterly Review. 
London: FisHeR, Son, and Co. 





Published this Day, Part 1II. containing Three Portraits 
and their corresponding Memoirs, of 
HE MEDICAL PORTRAIT GAL- 
GALLERY ; a Series of Biographical Memoirs 
of the most Emiuent Physicians, Surgeons, &c. who have 
contributed to the advancement of Medical Science. By 
Tuomas Josern Pettigrew, F.R.S. F.S.A. F.L.S. &c, 

* Of the engravings it is sufficient to say, that the style 
of their execution is guaranteed, from being executed 
under the now well-experienced superintendence of 
Messrs. Fisher, Newgate Street. In the accompanying 
Memoirs, Mr. Pettigrew has added to his already well. 
earned fame as a medical historian and antiquary.”— 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 

“The plan of this work is good, and will certainly be 
encouraged liberally. No medical man in the Empire 
who professes to have a library should be without it; and 
it isof that popular and general character which will 
please all readers,””— Conservative Journal. 

“ There is no class of men to whom society is more in- 
debted than that which is comprised in the two great 
branches of medicine and surgery. Their history, there- 
fore, cannot be a matter of indifference to those who es- 
timate the importance of a subject, either from its utility 
as a department of practical science, or from the accom- 
plishments of the eminent persons whose history is pro 
tanto a history of the science itself. The work is before 
us, and it realizes in every particular what the public 
had a right to expect from such a quarter. The literary 
portion is executed with great spirit and judgment; and 
the portraits, and every thing connected with what is 
technically called ‘the getting-up of the work,’ are en- 
titled to high commendation.”—Morning Herald. 

“This is a monthly publication which promises to be 
very interesting—a laudable endeavour to supply a great 
desideratum in biography, viz. an account, at once profes 
sional and popular, of the lives of those eminent persons, 
among the most valuable members of the community, 
‘ whose objects and duties,’ are to contemplate the wonders 
of creation ; to behold them as exhibited in the intricate 
structure and extraordinary mechanism of the human 
frame ; to mark the changes which ensue at the various 
periods of life, and under a variety of circumstances; to 
render, by a diligent study of these phenomena, nature 
itself tributary to the comfort and happiness of mankind ; 
to relieve the pains of suffering humanity ; to restore the 
bloom to the cheek of faded beauty ; to dispel the gloom 
of disordered intellect; and to assuage the agouies of 
expiring nature,”—Literary Gazette. 

“ A publication which promises to be a valuable contri- 
bution to the stock of knowledge, and a source of much 
entertainment. We trust this work will obtain the suc- 
cess it so well deserves,”’—Morning Chronicle. 





Just Published, in royal 8vo. Price 4s, to be completed 
in Sixteen Numbers, or Four Volumes, Part I. of 


RECEDENTS IN CONVEYANC- 
ING; a Collection of Forms of Assuranees of 
Real and Personal Property, adapted to the Present 
State of the Law. With Practical Notes. 
By S. Vatuis Bong, Esq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- Law, 
To be Continued Monthly. 
N.B, The First Volume, cousisting of Four Monthly Parts, 
will contain Contracts, Conveyances, Grants, &c. &c. 
Part II. will be Published on the 25th of April. 
Jouy Ricuanps and Co. Law Booksellers, 194, Fleet 
Street. 


, 13,G reat Marlborough Street, Aprii 28. 
M »- COL BU RN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


I. 
[RE FANQUI IN CHINA. 
In 1836-1837. 
By C. T. Downie, Esq. M.R.C.S, 
3 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


i. 
IGHTS AND SHADOWS OF 
- ag LIFE. 
y Mrs. S. C. Haun. 
Authoress of “‘ The Buccaneer,” * Uncle Horace,” &e. 
3 vols. 


It. 
R2COLLECTIONS OF CAULAIN- 
_, COURT, DUKE OF VICENZA. 
Comprising humerous curious Anecdotes of the French 
Court under Napoleon. Now First Published, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 10s, 


IV. 
0 U MAH Atl, 
THE LIGHT OF THE HAREM, 
AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE, 
By M.J. Quin, Esq. 
Author of A Steam Voyage down the Danube,” &e. 
3 vols. 


Vv. 
D!48Y oF THE TIMES OF 
With N GEORGE THE FOURTH. 
¥, umerous Letters of Queen Caroline, &c. 
¢wand Cheap Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 16s. 
Just Ready, 


| 3 
TH GREENWICH PENSIONERS. 


By Lieut. Hatcuway, R.N. 3 vols. 


ANDOM nC 
DOM RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE LORDS AND COMMONS, 
Second Series. 
By the Author of “ The Bench and the Bar,” “ The 
Hany ¢ teat Metropolis,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
OLBURN, Publisher, 13, GreatManborough St, 


Hands ly bound, Price 21s. the Third and Last 
Series of Views of 

CITIES AND SCENERY IN ITALY, SWITZER- 
LAND, AND FRANCE, from Drawings by Harpine 
and Prout, With Descriptions (in English and French) 
by Tuomas Roscor. 

Subscribers are requested to complete their copies im- 
mediately, as the Publishers cannot guarantee them after 


May. 

SYRIA, THE HOLY LAND, ASIA MINOR, &c. 
Illustrated. Part 25, containing 4 Engravings, with De- 
scriptions by Joun Carne, Esq. 

*,° As this work is drawing to a close, Subscribers are 
requested to see that they have the Parts delivered regu- 


arly. 

THE HIMALAYA TOURIST, Part 6. A Series 
of Views of scenery in India, principally among the 
Himalaya Mountains, from Drawings by Lieut. G, F. 
Waite, 3ist Regiment. Royal 4to. Price 3s. 

London: FisHer, Son, and Co. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS PREPARING 
FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION, 





Dedicated, by permission, to her Grace the Dutchess of 
Northumberland, 
ICHARDSON’S SKETCHES ON 
A Series of Views in France, Switzerland, Italy, Ger- 


THE CONTINENT. 
many, Holland, &c. from Sketches made during a Tour 
on the Continent, in 1837. 
By T. M. Ricwarpson jun, 
Price, to Subscribers, 4]. 4s. half-bound. A few Copies 
will be coloured and mounted, in imitation of the splen- 
did Originals, Price 10/. 10s. in a Portfolio, 


Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. Earl de Grey. 
SELECTIONS AND FRAGMENTS‘ O¥F THE 
ARCHITECTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES ; 

Drawn from Nature and on Stone. 
By Joseru Nasu. 
Price—Imperial Folio, tinted, i. e. with the Whites 
printed ..c-ccccccscces Cocccccesscess 
Coloured and Mounted, in imitation of the 
Original Drawings (in a Portfolio)..... 10 10 


£5. 
4 4 


Dedicated to Count Zéchenyi. 
SKETCHES ON THE DANUBE, 
In Hun@ary AND TRANSYLVANIA. 

By Georcr Herine. 
The Work will form an Imperial Folio Volume, con- 
taining Thirty Lithographic Engravings, tinted, aud 


with Lights printed, 
i £4 4 half-bound. 
Specimens and Prospectuses of the above Works may 
be had of the Publisher, Taomas M’Lean, 26, Hay- 
market. Who has Kecently Published, 
COOPER’S DESIGNS FOR CATTLE PICTURES, 
Thirty-four Plates, folio, Price 4/. L4s. 6d. 
9 


LEWIS'S SKETCHES IN CONSTANTINOPLE, 





Twenty-eight Plates, folio, Price 4/, 4s. 





8, New a Street, 28th April 1838. 

; B NT b-cE. 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 

THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 


MEMOIRS OF SIR WILLIAM KNIGHTON, 
BART. G.C.H. 


Keeper of the Privy Purse during the latter part of the 
Reign of George the Fourth, 
By Lady Knieuron. 
To which are added numerous Letters from the most 
Distinguished Personages, &c. 
Now First Published from the Original MSS, 
2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait by Greatbach. 
Il 


TOPSAIL-SHEET BLOCKS; 
Or, the Naval Foundling. 
By Tae Oxp Sat.or, Author of “ Tough Yarns,” 
“ Nights at Sea,” &c. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. with characteristic Illustrations by 
George Cruikshank. 


By Order of the Government of the United States. 

A VOYAGE KOUND THE WORLD, 
During the Years 1835, 1836, aud 1837. 
Including a Narrative of an Embassy to the Sultan of 
Muscat and the King of Siam. 

By W.S. W. Ruscuenseroer, M.D, 
Surgeon to the Expedition. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with Charts and Plates, 

Vv 


Complete in 1 vol. neatly bound and embellished with 
Engravings, Priee 6s. 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S 
MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. 
Forming the New Volume of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
Vv 


Also, Just Ready, 
HOMEWARD BOUND. 
A Tale of the Sea. 

By J. Fenrmore Cooper, Esq. Author of “ The 
Pilot,” “ The Red Rover,” “ The Water Witch,” &c. 
3 vols. 

Vv 


I. 
ODDITIES OF LONDON LIFE, 
By Paut Pry. 

In 2 vols. with about 70 Embellishments, 
Contents: The Brown-Wigged Commissioner— Two 
Strings to one Beau—Tragedy and Tribulation—Last of 
the Running Dustmen— Dangers of Bartlemy Fair—The 
Battle of the Broom—The Devil among the Tailors—A 
Fighting Family—A Skrimmage among the Patlanders 
—Land Sailors—Matrimonial Miseries—Jack Ashore— 

A Punctilious Jew—The Keg’glar Dustmen, &c. 

Ricuarp Bent.ey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


On Wednesday, May 9th, 
THE FOLLOWING WORKS will be PUBLISHED 
by Messrs. LONGMAN and Co, 


1. 

IFE and ADMINISTRATION of 
P EDWARD, FIRST EARL of CLARENDON ; 
with Original Correspondence and Authentic Papers, 
never betore published. 

By Tuomas Henry Lister, Esq. 
3 thick vols. 8vo. with Portrait and Fac-similes, 
Price 21. 8s. cloth lettered. 


2. 
®- BAKEWELL’S INTRODUC- 
TION TO GEOLOGY. 

Fifth Edition, considerably enlarged from the Fourth 
Edition, and with New Sections and Cuts, Price One 
Guinea, cloth lettered. 


3. 
ETER PLYMLEY'S LETTERS. 


New Edition, post 8vo, 7s. cloth lettered. 


HISTORY of PRICES, with Refer- 
ence to the Causes of their Principal Variations 
from 1792 to the Present Time. 
By Tuomas Tooxe, Esq. F.R.S, 
2 vols, 8vo. Price 1/. 16s. cloth lettered. 
On Friday May 4. 


5. 
N R. BULWER’S NEW ROMANCE, 
LEILA; or, the Siege of Granada. Beautifully 
illustrated with Plates, and a Portrait of the Author, 
after Chalon, executed under the superiutendence of Mr. 
Charles Heath. Royal 8vo. ll. lls. 6d.; India Proofs, 
21. 12s. 6d. On Monday, May 14. 





Lately Published. 


1. 
R. JAMES'S ROBBER. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 
“ The best of Mr. James’s romances.”— Spectator. 


2. 
\ R. HOWITT’S RURAL LIFE OF 
ENGLAND. 
2 vols. numerous Wood-cuts, 24s. 
“ As every reader loves rural scenery aud character, it 
must, as it deserves to do, become very popular,”— 
Literary Gazette. 


3. 
M® ROBY'S SEVEN WEEKS’ 
TOUR. 


2 vols. post 8vo. numerous Illustrations, Price 25s. 
cloth lettered, 
“ Mr. Roby’s tour on the Continent is the best book of 
the kind that has issued from the,press these fifty years,”® 
—Standard., , 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








This Day is Published, with Portraits, ke. 


5 vols. post 8vo. 
EMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, 
y his Sons. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 

RT and ARTISTS in ENGLAND: 
Being Letters written during a Season iu London, 
and Visits to the Seats of the Nobility and Gentry in the 
Gountry ; with Descriptions of the Public and Private 

Collections of Works of Art, Sketches of Society, &c. 
By G. F. Waacew, Director of the Royal Gallery at 

Berlin. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Just Published, Price 10s. 
AW OF EVIDENCE. An Essay on 
the Rationale of CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVI- 
DENCE; illustrated by Numerous Cases. 
By Witii1am WILts, Attorney-at-Law, 
Loneman and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just Published, Price One Shilling, 

ORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
THE REV. DR. HAMPDEN, REGIUS PRO- 
FESSOR OF DIVINITY IN THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD, AND THE MOST REV. DR. HOW. 

LEY, LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

Second Edition. 
B. Fettowss, Ludgate Street. 








In a Few Days, in Two Volumes. 8vo. 
ONTROSE AND THE COVE- 
NANTERS, their Characters and Conduct I1- 
lustrated, from Private Letters and other original docu- 
ments hitherto unpublished. Embracing the times of 
Charles the First from the Rise of the Troubles in Scot- 
hand to the Death of Montrose. 
By Marx Napigr, Esq. Advocate. 
James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 


MR. SERGEANT TALFOURD’S NEW TRAGEDY. 
On Monday, April 30th, will be Published, 4s. sewed, 
ATHENIAN CAPTIVE. 
A Tragedy in Five Acts, 
By Mr. Sergeant Tatreurp, M.P. 
~ Just Published, Price 4s. sewed, 
ION. A Tragedy. Fourth Edition, to which are 
added, Sonnets and a New Preface. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 

















ORTUNE'’S EPITOME OF THE 
STOCKS AND PUBLIC FUNDS; containing 
of those Securities, and the Manner of Transacting Busi- 
ness therein. By J.J.Secretan. 14th Edition. 
A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ‘THE FOREIGN 
FUNDS. By Joun Fretp junior. 
Row; and Lerrs and Son, Cornhill. 
DR. ARNOLD’S ROMAN HISTORY, 
A HISTORY OF ROME, from the 
Origin of the Roman People, to the Death of 
By Tomas Arnotp, D.D. 
Head Master of Rugby School, and late Fellow of 
*.* This volume comprises the Early History to the 
Sacking of City by the Gauls. 
Dunean; E. Hodgson; G. Lawford; J. M. Richardson ; 
J. Bohn; J. Bain; 8. Hodgson; R. Hudgsun; F.C. 
and J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge. 
Published this Day, Price .0s. 6d. illustrated by a Map 
of Paraguay and Buenos Ayres, the First Volume of the 
QUADRUPEDS of PARAGUAY and the 
RIVER LA PLATA, translated trom the Spanish of 
Physical Sketch of the Country, and numerous Notes, 
By W. Percevav Hunter, Esq. F.G.S, Z.S. ke. Mem- 
“ Azara’s Memoirs are invaluable. His descriptions 
are not only accurate, but masterly.’’—Swainson 
ser histoire naturelle du Paraguay.”—Cuvirr. 

Apam and Cuarves Brack, Ediubmgh; Lonamany, 
DICKSON’S LAW OF WILLS AND EXECUTORS. 
Just Published, a New and Impvoved Edition of 

SITION OF THE LAW OF WILLS; with neces- 
sary Instructions and useful Advice to Testators, Execu- 
By R. Dickson, Esq. of the Hon. Society of Gray’s Inn, 
. Price 5s 64. 
no family above the lowest grade iu society should be 
without. And to the lawyer as well as the geueral reader, 
Athenaeum. Also, 
AN ABRIDGMENT OF THE NEW LAW, 1 
Victoria, Cap. 26. 
Row. 
On lst of May will be Published, in large 8vo Price 9s. 
ORKS of JEREMY BENTHAM, 
Under the Superiutendence of his Executor, 
Part IIT. Contains—1. View of the Hard Labour Bill 
—2. Panopticon, or the Inspection House; (applicable to 
&e.—3. Postscript to Pauopticon, Parts 1 and 2—4. Pa- 
nopticon v. New South Wales—5. A Plea for the Con- 
&c.)—6. Draught of a Code for a Judicial Establishment 
ia France. 
WriiuraM Tait, Edivoburgh; SimeKin, MarsHatr, and 
Go. Louden; and Joun Cumuino, Dublin, Orders re- 


. Now Ready, 
HE DUBLIN REVIEW, 
No. VIII. Price 6s. Contents : 
1. Trinity College, Dablin. | 7. Mehemet Ali. 
2. Tracts for the Times, 8. Meyler on Irish Tran- 
3, Reeords of Olden Out- quillity. 
9. The Bishop of Exeter 
and the Catholie Oath, 
10. Irish Novels. 
ll. French and‘Stalian Li- 


laws, 

4. Catholic Missious—Ta- 
hiti, 

5. Miseries and Beauties 
of Ireland. terature. 

6. Pedro of Castile. Index, &c. 

London: Booker and Dotan, 61, New Bond Street ; 
Dublin: M.Sraunron; Edinburgh: W. Tarr. 


HE LONDON and WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, Just Published, Contains 
+ Poems and Romances of Alfred de Vigny. 
» Statistical Society of London. 
Balzac, Dumas, Soulie, Custines, &c. 
. Additional Endowments to the Church of Scotland. 
+ Hood’s Own, 
Fra Paolo Sarpi; Political Papacy. 
Poets of the Melbourne Ministry. 
. Uniform Penny Postage. 
Henry Hoopsr, Pall Mail East, London; A. andC, 
Brack, Edinburgh. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 135. is Published this Day. 
Contents: 
I. George the Fourth and Queen Caroline—Abuses 
of the Press. 
II, Whewell’s Mechanical Euclid—Principles of Ma- 
thematical Reasoning. 
III. Jardine on the Use of Torture in England. 
IV. Slade, Spencer, and Others, on Russia, Turkey, 
and Circassia, 
V. Life of William Wilberforce, by his Sons, 
VI. Miss Martiueau’s Travels in America. 
VIL. Lord Brougnam’s Speeches on Slavery. 
VIII. Claims of the Whigs and Tories, 
1X. Trades Unions and Strikes 
London: Loneman and Wo. Ediuburgh: A. and C. 
Buack. 
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HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
REVIEW; or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL, No. XII. contains— 
The Works of Gray, by Mitford. 
Catholicism in England. 
Victor Hugo’s Poems—Les Voix Intérieures, 
The Colonies and the Colonial Office. 
Commercial Relations between Poland & England. 
Pashley’s Travels in Crete. 
Sir Edward Coke. 
British Artists and Writers on Art. 
Mrs. Trollope—Vienna and the Austrians, 
State and Progress of Mechanical Science, 
. French Law of Contested Elections, 
R. and J. E. Taytor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 





~~ 
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This Day, with numerous Illustrations, Price 4s. 6d. 


HAPTERS ON CORONATIONS ; 


comprising their Origin, Nature, and History, and 
Descriptive Accounts of the Forms and Ceremonies, the , 
Regalia and the Vestments, used at the Coronation of 
English Sovereigus since the Norman Conquest: witha 
Comparison between the Ancient and Modern Forms, 
and the most Remarkable Ceremonies in the Coronations 
of Foreign Princes. To which is added, a Selection of 
Coronation Anecdotes 

Loudon: Joun W. Parker, West Strand, 


This Dav, Qs. 6d. with Engravings, 
HE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF 

MUNGO PARK. To which are added, the Ac- 
count of his Death, from the Journal of Isaaco, and the 
substance of later Discoveries relative to his lamented 
fate. Also, Lately Published, 

I. The VOYAGES and DISCOVERIES of CAP- 
TAIN COOK, With Engravings. 2s. 6d, 

Il. CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS; his LIFR, 
VOYAGES, and DISCOVERY of the NEW WORLD. 
With Engravings. 2s. 6d 

Loudo:: Jorn W. Parker, West Stroud. 





3, Si. James's Square, April 1333. 

Nearly Ready. 
COLONEL MACERONE’S AUTUBIOGRAPHY. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait, 
N EMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND 
ADVENTURES OF COLONEL FRANCIS 

MACERONE., 

Late Aide-de-Camp to Joacim Murat, King of Naples; 
Knight of the Legion of Honour, and of St. George 
of the Two Sicilies; Ex-Genera! of Brigade in the 
Service of the Kepublic of Columbia, &c, 

Joun Macrone, ~t. James's Square. 


This Dayis Published, in 8 handsome vols post 8vo, 
cloth extra, with fine Portrait, Price 24, 5s. 
HE PRACTICAL WORKS OF 
BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D, Viz.— 
The Life of Christ, The Golden Grove, 
Holy Living, The Worthy Communicant, 
Holy Dying, Select Sermois, 
The Liberty of Prophes) ing 
With a SKETCH of the LIFE and TIMES of the 
AUTHOK, 
By the Rev. Groxax Crory, LL.D., 
Rector of Stephen's. Walbrook. 
Jossrpa Rickeasy, Sherbourn Lave, King William 
Street, City. 


YOMMON PRAYER-BOOK AND 
LESSONS, as arranged by the lon, Miss Grr a- 
ston, and Dedicated, by Permission, to her Majesty the 
Queen. 
The peculiar advantage of this arrangement consists 
in having thegaotire Voruiug and Kvening Service, um 
eluding the first and second L-ssous, priuted in a Mirge, 
clear type, in a puortablewoiu.ne One for the Moruing 
and another tor the Eveuiog, Price in extra mor eco, 35s 3 
in plaiv mcrvcco, 30s.; aud in calf binding, with gilt 
edges, 35s. 
Also a SMALL POCKET EDITION, iu which the 
Morning and Evening Service, with the Lessons, is in- 
eluded ia a volume the size o: a small Common Prayer- 
Bouk, Price in extra novocco, 245,; in plain moroc.o, 








Lord Brougham. 
The Irish Chureh. 


On the Jet of May will be Pablished, 


1 Price a¢, 6g, 


No. III, o} 
HE MONTHLY CHRONIC 
Prineipal Contribniony  ONICLE, 
BE. L. Bucwar, Eoq. M.P. Dr. Lazpygp &e. & 
Principal Contents ; ‘ ve 
Life and Writings of Scott. 
Ch ter and hes of 


Warming and Ventilat; 
—A ’ lating 
tore. 9 and Joye 


once Contin 
London: Lonomany Orme, and Co, 





By Grimgibber. 


Copyright Bill—Trafalgar, 


pana — & 
1LLtam Tart, inburgh; Siupxr 2A 
and Co. London; and Joux Ccenman, Dele! 





ry airs EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
_ , for May, Price Oxx Suituine, contains: . 
Arish Reapers. By the O'Hara Family—The | 
=e pa nn Lg et London Sketches, 
spy: Equivocal Society—Hymn to § 
“~ of Frlenls, 25 was an en 
owitt. No. III1. The May Meetin; ye 
No. I. Married on w A 
of the Western Corner of Fairy Land—Lockhart’s 
of Sir Walter Scott: conclusion—Sergeant 
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[HE COURT GAZETTE ANp 

FASHIONABLE GUIDE of this 

lished by Authority, at Three o'clock, will contaia the 
e 


Day, pub. 
7 Room, Almack’s, 





and Court M 


the former four Numbers, 


Coronation, and Original Papers 
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